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PEEFAOE. 



Fob a number of years there was in the Insane Asylum 
at Utica, N.Y., an idiot, whose sole mania it was to 
change his name every day; and I could hardly blame 
him for it. A great deal depends on a name or a title ; 
and, perhaps, had it not been for the attractive and 
promising title of this book, you, dear reader, might 
never have taken the trouble to peruse these lines, 
written by an unknown author; but, as you have 
kindlj' condescended to do so, I sincerely hope that 
you may not feel disappointed in your expectations. 

So much for a preface : now for the stories'. 

The Author. 
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STRANGE OCCURRENCES. 



A MYSTERY REVEALED. 

Some thirty years ago, before the railroads had 
penetrated every section of the country ; when the 
birds could sing their songs without being inter- 
rupted by the shrill sound of a steam-whistle ; when 
the cattle could enjoy their frugal meal without 
being frightened by puiffing and panting locomotives 
and jingling bells,— I was traveling in Germany and 
on horseback. I was then young, strong, and coura- 
geous. My horse, a noble creature, was as black as 
coal; and so was my traveling companion, not a 
negro, but a large Newfoundland dog, whom I called 
Caesar. At the time of which I am speaking, the 
highways were still infested by all sorts of vagabonds 
and desperadoes; and it was by no means advisable 
or safe to travel without weapons, for which reason I 
secretly carried two large pistols. I had been travel- 
ing about a month, without being molested or 
annoyed by anybody or any thing: from which fact 
I had become indifferent to danger ; and, being in 
good health and full of vigor, I felt as if I could 
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even welcome any obstacle which might relieve the 
monotony of my tedious journey. I think that our 
kind Father in heaven, or perhaps the Devil, if such 
a gentleman really exists, must have read my heart 
and granted my wish, as you will presently see. 

Imagine a stormy October night. The wind is 
howling like a wild beast; the rain, occasionally 
changing into hail, is pouring down in torrents, turn- 
ing the roads into lakes ; and then fancy your humble 
servant, with drenching-wet clothes, at eleven o'clock 
at night, alone in a forest, endeavoring to find a path 
leading to the nearest village. 

You will easily perceive that my situation, for the 
time-being, was by no means comfortable or enviable : 
but thanks to my good luck, I at last found my way 
out of the woods; and when I rapped with the butt- 
end of my riding-whip at the door of the old and 
dingy-looking inn, it was nearly midnight, and every- 
body had gone to bed. German landlords, as a gen- 
eral rule, sleep very soundly ; and I had waited nearly 
twenty minutes, when I caught the sound of a pair 
of heavy wooden shoes on the rickety stairway lead- 
ing to the entrance. This interval of time afforded me 
an opportunity to ascertain the name of the tavern, as 
by the glimmer of a dim light issuing from a lantern 
in the adjoining stable I could read the sign, which, 
announced to the world that this was " The Inn of 
the White Swan." The miserable painting intended 
to represent the emblem looked more like a goose 
than a swan : hence the explanation, in large white 
letters on a black board, was very justifiable. At 
last a man, carrying a lantern, opened the door, and 
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in a hoarse voice and sulky tone asked me what I 
wanted. I looked at the fellow for a moment. Had 
I the gift and talent of a Walter Scott, I could now 
fiU several of these pages with a description of the 
ugly creature ; but not being so gifted, I can only 
say to you, dear reader, that if among the number of 
your acquaintances there is a farmer in search of a 
model for a scarecrow, I will endeavor to procure for 
him a photograph of the landlord of "The White 
Swan." 

And a nice question it was, to ask me what I 
wanted, on such a night, fatigued, cold, wet, and 
hungry as I was. What could I want, but shelter 
and food for myself and my companions ? 

The ugly, hateful fellow looked at me with a 
wicked expression of the face, and then told me, in an 
abrupt manner, that he could acconmiodate my horse, 
but doubted that he could accommodate me, as he 
had only one empty room up stairs, to occupy which 
strangers frequently objected. 

This remark was sufficient to arouse my curiosity; 
and with a suspicious glance at the miserable crea- 
ture, I told him in a ye!y decided tone that this was 
the very room I desired for the night, and that he 
should find me an affable and Uberal guest, which 
latter remark made him change his tune in my favor. 

After going to the stable to see my horse properly 
cared for, I entered the spacious bar-room in which a 
wood fire was still comfortably burning. While my 
host had gone to the kitchen, I had ample time to 
meditate on my critical position. Why did my heart 
beat quicker than usual at that moment? Could it 
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be fear of anticipated danger ? Shame on me, if such 
could be the case I But no: the emotion has ceased, 
and I am myself again, calm and composed. 

After enjoying a hasty meal, which I shared with 
Caesar, I ask the landlord to show me up stairs. The 
dog followed us. The room assigned to me was rather 
large. It had a low ceiling, and three windows, the 
rattling of which could have aroused the dead. 
There were two old-fashioned chairs, a small table, a 
washstand, and a broken looking-glass ; all of which 
did not interest me. But the bedstead was the 
attraction of the room. I had never seen one like it 
before. Such a marvel of antiquity 1 What could 
be its age ? Was it fifty, a hundred, or five hundred 
years old ? I was not able to say. A large family 
could have slept in it, with room left for new arriv- 
als. Four twisted posts, or pillars, one at each 
corner, supported a heavy headpiece, on which a 
defaced and withered painting, representing some 
grotesque figures from the heathen mythology, was 
still discernible. A heavy curtain of the richest 
texture, but of doubtful hue, was hanging clumsily 
from the top of the bedstead, and together with a 
heavy bed-valance, of a similar pattern, gave the 
whole affair a gorgeous and almost royal appearance. 
The quilt was a wonder of patchwork ; comprising 
perhaps over a thousand small pieces of silk, sewed 
together regardless of harmony of color or sym- 
metry of design, yet it might have taken a year to 
complete it. I could hardly believe my eyes, when 
I moved a chair in front of the wonderful piece of 
furniture ; and while gazing at it with intense interest, 
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I felt as if I had been enchanted. I was aroused 
from my reverie by the unexpected slamming of a 
shutter ; and, looking at my watch, I found that it 
was nearly one o'clock, so I concluded to retire. 

WiU you think strange of me, dear reader, if I 
confess to you, that, before going to bed that night, 
I made a careful and thorough examination of the 
premises. I tested the walls, the floor, the ceiling, 
and the windows; and after satisfying myself that 
there was no trap-door or loop-hole, through which 
danger or treachery could approach me, I com- 
menced to think of sleep in good earnest. 

An old proverb says, " Precaution is the mother 
of wisdom 1 " and I strongly believe in it. I therefore 
locked and bolted the door, fastened the windows, 
examined my pistols, satisfying myself that each 
was loaded with a good-sized bullet, and then, placing 
them on the table in front of my bed, I put the 
weapons in such a position, that, should any one 
intrude on me during the night, I would be enabled 
to grasp them in the dark, and fire them off in the 
direction of the door. The next thing was to arouse 
my faithful dog; and, leading him to the bedside, I 
caused him to lie down near the table. Then fasten- 
ing back the heavy bed-curtains, so as to afford me a 
full view of the room, I at last retired, leaving the 
lamp dimly burning on the table. Being very 
fatigued, I soon fell asleep ; and while in the midst 
of a frightful dream, I was suddenly awakened by 
a crash, which was seemingly caused by an axe or 
hatchet bursting open the door of my room. At the 
same moment a strong and cold current of air passed 
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through the apartment, extinguishing the lamp. The 
dog barked furiously. Instinctively I grasped my 
pistols ; and with a fearful report, that shook the frail 
old building, and seemed to re-echo in the woods, I 
fired in the direction of the door ; and then, with a 
cold sweat on my brow and a palpitating heart, I 
awaited the coming events, which apparently had 
thrown their shadows before them. Five minutes 
passed, and nothing more than stated had happened. 
Ten minutes had passed, and neither man nor ghost 
had made his appearance. Fifteen minutes had passed, 
and I began to feel awfully ashamed of myself, when 
my attentive ear caught the sound of a low moan. 
Silently but cautiously I arose from my bed, found 
my match-box, lighted the lamp, and, looking around 
the room, I found to my great astonishment, that I 
was alone, and that the door was not broken in, but 
remained in the same condition as I had left it before 
retiring, and that the windows also were secure. 

Could the whole occurrence have been an illusion, 
caused by a vivid dream ? Impossible I . . . But 
no I Let me reason. Let me reflect on the matter ! 
A strong gale of wind passing through the windows, 
might have extinguished the lamp ; the dog, in conse- 
quence of being so suddenly left in the dark, might 
have been frightened and barked; and the crash 
which I heard, or imagined I heard, might have been 
a dream ; and the low moan might have been the 
wind. Surely it could not have been otherwise 1 

I was now perfectly calm and composed, and 
laughed at my timidity. Curiosity prompted me to 
look for the spot where the bullet had lodged. I 
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looked high and low; I examined the ceiling, the 
floor, the door and the windows; but I was unable to 
discover the spot by the dim light of the lamp. I 
therefore discontinued my search for the night, went 
to bed once more, and soon fell asleep again. 

When I awoke it was nine o'clock in the morning : 
the storm had ceased and the sun was shining 
brightly into my room. I had slept longer than 
I had intended. After hurriedly dressing myself, I 
went down stairs to the breakfast-table, where I was 
surrounded by a number of villagers, who had heard 
the report of the pistol, and were anxious to learn 
what had happened to me during the night. I 
related the circumstances, assuring them, however, 
that I was satisfied that a great portion of the 
strange affair was but a vivid dream. After break- 
fast I made some inquiry of the landlord regarding 
the wonderful bedstead, when he stated to me that 
that ancient piece of furniture had been handed 
down from generation to generation for many hun- 
dred years, and that one of his forefathers had pur- 
chased it for a trifling sum at a public sale, where no 
other bidder could be found, for the reason that a 
large stain of blood had been discovered on the 
inside of the bed-curtain, but that this great-grand- 
father had succeeded in washing it off by some 
chemical process. Suddenly it occurred to me that I 
had not found my bullet yet. So I asked the land- 
lord to assist me in my search, which he reluctantly 
did. The finding of the spot in which the shot had 
settled was now the only evidence needed to con- 
vince me that the suspicions arousqd in me during 
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the strange occurrence of the night were totally 
unfounded, and that my subsequent argument, 
ascribing the whole af&ir to a vivid dream, was cor- 
rect. But the bullet or bullet-hole must be found. 
My peace of mind depended on this. So I searched 
and searched for nearly an hour, until I got tired 
and gave it up ; but strange enough, the fatal spot 
was nowhere to be found. Greatly annoyed by the 
whole affair, and disappointed at not finding the shot, 
I left the inn and the village on the same morning. 

Being confident that the pistol, at the time when I 
discharged it, contained a large bullet, I was equally 
sure that somebody, man or spirit, mortal or immor- 
tal, had received the shot, and carried it ^waj with 
him in silence. 

Nearly ten years had elapsed, and the strange and 
mysterious occurrence was gradually fading from my 
memory, when business called me to a place within a 
few miles of the village in which I had spent that 
terrible night. Prompted by a feeling of curiosity, 
I determined to visit the " Inn of the White Swan " 
once more, in order to ascertain, if possible, from the 
landlord or his successor, whether the bullet or bullet- 
hole had ever been discovered. It then being in the 
month of August, and still very warm, I hired a con- 
veyance, and started for the village at seven o'clock 
on one of the loveliest of suxnmer mornings. Ad- 
miring the picturesque scenery and rich farm land on 
my way, I soon reached the place of my destination. 
I had no trouble in finding the main street, on which 
the inn was formerly located ; but on arriving at the 
spot, I found to my great surprise and disappoint- 
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ment that the house, once so ominous to me, had 
vanished into oblivion, having been destroyed by fire. 

Upon inquiring as to the fate of its former occu- 
pant, I ascertained, that for many years subsequent 
to my visit various depredations and outrages had 
been perpetrated upon unsuspecting strangers at the 
inn, until at last an elderly English traveler, having 
sought shelter there for the night, had been nearly 
frightened out of his wits and robbed of a large sum 
of money, and that said gentleman had applied to 
the magistrate for assistance to detect the robber, or 
robbers ; that the magistrate thereupon had caused a 
rigid and careful search to be made on the premises, 
when discoveries were made, so marvelous in their 
nature as to surprise and puzzle even the most expert 
and experienced detectives. I furthermore learned, 
that during the search the wonderfiil bedstead had 
been an object of the greatest interest, as, upon close 
examination, it was found to contain, in a secreted 
partition under one-half of the bedstead, an ingenious 
piece of machinery, which, by the turning of a small 
wheel, caused strange noises and raps to be produced, 
and that one part of said partition was large enough 
to admit and conceal the. form of a man, and had com- 
munication with a trapndoor in the floor, leading to a 
small dark closet below. 

The magistrate, a highly educated gentleman, well 
versed in ancient history, at once recognized in the 
wonderful piece of furniture a specimen of the mani- 
fold infernal machines of torture used during the 
reign of the Inquisition, to exact confessions or prom- 
ises from prisoners belonging to the higher classes of 
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society. I was also told, that, at the close of the 
search, the magistrate caused the arrest of the inn- 
keeper; and that on the same day a miserable wretch, 
his accomplice in crime, while nnder the influence of 
liquor, had made important revelations regarding 
some transactions at the inn, and his connections 
therewith, to some of the villagers, who, thinking 
that such a polluted edifice had no right to stand in 
their peaceful village to disgrace the inhabitants, had 
taken the law into their own hands, by firing the 
structure, amidst angry exclamations and curses; and 
that the villainous innkeeper, after havmg been 
properly tried and convicted of robbery, nay, even of 
foul murder,^ had ended his blasted career on the 
scaffold, while his wretched accomplice, having for 
some years past suffered from the effects of a wound 
in his breast, probably inflicted by my own hand on 
that eventful night, had died soon afterwards in 
prison. And thus the mystery was revealed* 
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TWO SOULS SAVED FROM DESTRUCTION. 

It is an undeniable fact, that in many instances it 
is easier to write a story than to find a suitable title 
for it. 

After finishing this narrative, which is founded on 
fEkcts, I selected and rejected three different names, 
nntil I decided to caU it, " Two Souls Saved by a 
Lie," not thinking that anybody would object to the 
strange title as long as I proved the truth of my 
assertion by a perfectly moral story. One day, how- 
ever, while stopping at Dayton, Ohio, a friend of 
mine, who keeps a church book-store, led my atten- 
tion to the folly of choosing a name which might 
condemn the story, and perhaps the whole book, in 
spite of its moral tendency. 

'* If people would read your story first, and then 
see its title, they could not and would not object to 
it ; but as this can not be done, you had better change 
the title," said my friend wisely. 

I thanked him for his good advice; and, taking 
the -hint, I adopted the name which it now bears. 
Whether I do, or do not, prove by my story that 
two souls were actually saved by a lie, I must leave 
for you, dear reader, to decide; and therefore I will 
acquaint you with the facts at once. 

17 
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Soon after the great Chicago fire, in 1871, 1 had 
occasion to visit that wonderful city. 

Wandering through the burnt district, I tried to 
find a certain spot on State Street, where, but a few 
weeks previous, a friend of mine had occupied a lofty 
edifice as an art-gallery. However, the vast amount 
of debris rendered it utteriy impossible to locate any 
particular lot; nor had the former occupants as yet 
found an opportunity to put up signs annotmcing 
their present whereabouts, as is customary after 
every large fire. 

While endeavoring to get some information from a 
police officer, I noticed a weU-dressed young woman 
coming up the street, who, as she approached us, 
suddenly stopped ; and staring at me with an expres- 
sion of surprise, she seemed almost spell-bound, for 
her vivid, dark eyes were opened to their utmost 
capacity, while her lips were quivering with emotion. 

No sooner had I proceeded on my way than she 
stopped me, expressing a desire to speak to me. 
Her reasonable request did not at all surprise me; 
for in times of a great calamity, like that which had 
just then befallen the metropolis of the West, every 
one not being a sufferer himself expects to be called 
upon for sympathy and assistance. Taking it for 
granted that she was in search of pecuniary aid, I at 
once resolved, in case I should consider her worthy 
of such, to do the very best I could to alleviate her 
sufferings. Expressing my willingness to hear what 
she had to say, her apparently worried face suddenly 
brightened, and she then continued as follows : — 

" I presume you are a stranger in this city, and as 
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sncli you may perhaps fear to be imposed upon, but 
I wish you to believe me, for as sure as there is a 
God over us I am telling you the truth. I want no 
money from you ; but, if you are willing, you can ren- 
der me a service which will be more valuable to me 
than all the treasures this earth could hold. I am | 

no sufiferer from the fire, but from a calamity far 
greater than all the elements combined could pro- 
duce ; namely, the misfortune of having a drunken 
and abusive husband. I married him six years ago, 
while on a visit to Milwaukie, without the consent 
of my parents, who live at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
They felt very angry at me for it at the time ; but 
learning from my letters that my husband, who is a 
cabinet-maker by trade and a skillful mechanic, took 
good care of me, and that we lived happily together, 
they soon became reconciled to my marriage ; but up 
to the present time my husband has not seen any of 
my relatives. A year ago, being out of employment 
for nearly three months, he unfortunately took to 
drinking; and of late he has become an habitual 
drunkard, and so abusive to me that I can not endure 
my life of misery any longer. This morning, after 
having been brutally beaten by him in a drunken fit, 
and having no children to weep for me, I contem-* 
plated suicide ; and when I met you I was on my way ^ 

to the lake in search of an isolated spot, where, by 
drowning myself, I could end my wretched existence. 
Now, let me tell you, that you look so much like my 
eldest brother that I could have almost sworn you 
were he, had I not known, for a certainty, that he is 
at present in San Francisco. You surely must have 
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uoticed my astonishment at seeing you, and I know 
that for a few moments I was guilty of the impro- 
priety of staring at you ; but I could not help it, for 
I wanted to make sure that I was mistaken in the 
person. No sooner had you passed on than it sud- 
denly occurred to me, that perhaps, by representing 
yourself to my husband as my brother, who had 
come to take me away, you might be instnmiental in 
reforming him ; for I know, that, in spite of all his 
abuse, he still loves me, and that it would kill him to 
part with me for ever. I would not detain you very 
long; and I am almost certain that the little deceit 
which we may have to practice upon him will have 
the desired effect, and may perhaps save him and me 
from destruction. Can you and will you grant me 
this favor?" 

Here the woman paused, looking at me anxiously 
and inquiringly. My heart told me that her story 
was true, and I expressed myself ready and willing 
to grant her request. But there were certain things 
to be considered, which, by not being properly man- 
aged, might cause the failure of her well-planned 
scheme. I knew nothing of her or his family affairs ; 
and by a Uttle shrewdness on his part, I might be 
easily caught in a lie. I mentioned these objections 
to her ; but, prompted by a woman's ready wit, she 
soon succeeded in overcoming all possible obstacles. 
In less than ten minutes I considered myself as well 
posted about their family affairs, as if I had known 
them for years. Giving her my full consent to do as 
she desired, we now went to their house in West 
Washington Street. They occupied the lower part 
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of a small cottage, not very fat from the entrance of 
the tunnel. Arriving at the house, she rang the bell, 
when I heard a hoarse, gruff voice in the hall ask, 
« Who is thQre ? " 

"It is I, Charley," the little woman replied. 
"Open the door. I want to speak to you." 

He asserted his readiness by saying, " All right 1 
Wait a moment ; " but seemed to have some difficulty 
in complying with his wife's request, for more than 
five minutes elapsed and he was still fumbling at the 
lock, without being able to open the door. At last 
he succeeded ; and before us stood a man of about 
thirty, with features that once must have been very 
handsome, but now dissipation had disfigured them. 
His unshaved face looked pale, haggard, and unclean, 
and his fine black hair was uncombed. He wore a 
soiled red woolen shirt, faded brown pantaloons, and 
he was barefooted. In fact, his whole appearance 
showed utter neglect of person. I had kept out of 
his sight, while his wife was entering the house. 

"Where the deuce have you been so long? " was 
his first salutation to her. 

" I will tell you presently," she replied. 

Then turning around towards me, she continued, — 

"Come in. Brother John. You need not be 
afraid of him. He is in a helpless condition." 

I entered the hall. I must confess that never 
before had I witnessed such a sudden change in the 
conduct of a drunken person, as at that moment I 
beheld in this pitiable victim of intemperance. If 
the man really was as beastly intoxicated as he at 
first appeared, one thing was certain, and that was, 
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that he became perfectly sober at seeing an unex* 
pected visitor, and on hearing his wife call me brother. 
He first seemed confused; and, after gazing at me 
with an expression of awe, he slowly approached mej 
and taking my hand, he civilly said, — 

" Glad to see you, sir." 

His wife, apparently surprised at his decent de- 
meanor, said in a snappish tone, — 

" I guess you would not be so very glad, if you 
knew what he came for ! " 

"What did your brother come for?" asked the 
husband. 

" To take me home with him ! " replied the wife. 

" You do not mean that, Niellie ? " he exclaimed. 

" You will soon see whether I do or not I " said 
she. 

The scene I next witnessed beggars description. 
The unfortunate man, from all appearances compre- 
hending the full extent of the punishment awaiting 
him in losing a wife, whom, in spite of all his cruelties 
towards her, he still loved, first threw himself at her 
feet, and, in the agony of his repenting heart, entreat- 
ed and implored her, in the most pitiful manner, by 
endearing names and vows of reform, once more to 
forgive him and to remain. Not being able to read 
forgiveness* in her eyes, he now begged of me, in the 
most earnest manner, not to take his only hope from 
him, but to intercede for him, and try to change her 
resolution. I told him that I had no power in the 
matter, as our parents, having heard of the unhappy 
and wretched life which their only daughter was 
leading, insisted upon her immediate return to St. 
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Paul, and wonld not listen to any plea on im or my 
part; and thjat in case I should fail to bring her home, 
her father himself would come to Chicago, and take 
her by force. Seeing that he failed to make a favor- 
able impression on me, the unfortunate man went 
back to his wife, and once more tried his utmost to 
dissuade her from leaving him. She at last seemed 
to waver in her resolution; and after telling him that 
she would reconsider the matter, and talk it over 
with me, we left the house, promising him to call 
again the next morning. 

" Do you think that he will ever reform?" asked 
I, after we had left the house. 

" I verily believe he will," replied the woman ; '* for 
although my life, for a year past, has been almost 
unendurable, I have never, even under the most try- 
ing circumstances, threatened to leave him: and I 
think that the fear of a possible separation is nearly 
enough to drive him mad, for, although you may not 
believe it, I know that my husband still loves me." 

" Well," said I, " I am glad to hear that you have 
such faith in him; and if you think that I have 
played the part of a brother well enough, I am will- 
ing to appear ill the second act again to-morrow." 

Smiling at my somewhat comical' remark, she 
thanked me .for my kindness ; and, after making an 
appointment to meet her at the comer of Randolph 
and Wells Streets at ten o'clock the next morning, 
we separated. 

" What a strange adventure this is I " said I to 
myself, after she had left me. ^' If I should read such 
ft thing in a book, I would «H>nsid«r it a well*oontrived 
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plot of the author, while this is reality." Even after 
I had retired that night, I could not help thinking 
of the matter, wondering how the affair would end. 

At the appointed time on the ensuing morning, I 
was at the place of rendezvous, and had hardly waited 
five minutes, when the lady made her appearance. 

" I see you are punctual," she said. " How shall I 
ever be able to reward you for all the trouble I have 
put you to ? " ' 

" Oh I do not mention it. I only hope I may be of 
some service to you," said I ; and on we went in the 
direction of her house. 

No sooner had we reached the unassuming little 
dwelling, than, without being obliged to ring the 
bell, the door was quickly opened; and before us 
stood, to my utter astonishment, a handsome, neatly- 
dressed and cleanly-fihaved man, nay, let me say 
gentleman, for such now was the dnmken wretch of 
yesterday. 

I could hardly believe my eyes; and, turning 
around towards the young woman at my side, I 
noticed a look of satisfaction steal over her careworn 
face. 

" What do you think of him now ? " she whispered. 

" Oh ! he seems to be all right," said I. 

Approaching his wife, he made a motion to kiss 
her; but she evaded him, and, entering the small 
sitting-room together, we seated ourselves. 

" I am very sorry," said the unfortunate man, ad- 
dressing me, " that you have had occasion to form such 
a bad opinion of your brother-in-law, on seeing him 
for the first time; but I sincerely liope that this 
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unfavorable impression will be wiped out from your 
memory, at some future time, by my good behavior. 
Perhaps you may doubt my word, when I assure you, 
that, in spite of all my unkindness towards your sister, 
I never ceased to love her, and that she always was, 
and still is, my life, my hope, my all I I do not ask 
her forgiveness now; but if you could only persuade 
her to stay, I swear, by all that is sacred to me, that 
she shall never have cause to regret it." 

" Truly," said I, " if I felt assured that you were 
really sincere in your resolution to reform, I would, 
even at the risk of displeasing our parents, advise 
Nellie to try you once more." 

" Well, then," he exclaimed, " if you wish, you can 
take me before a magistrate, or a minister of the 
gospel, or before any one you choose, and I will 
take the most solemn oath on the Bible, that I 
wiU never taste a drop of Uquor again." 

"What say you, sister?" said I, looking at his 
wife. 

"Well, John, I have a great notion to try him 
once more; but if he should ever forget himself 
again, I will telegraph to you, or to father, to take 
me home at once," replied the wife. 

Words are inadequate to picture the joy of the 
poor fellow. No sooner had she spoken those en- 
couraging words, than he hastened to her side, and 
holding her in a fond embrace, he kissed and caressed 
her tenderly, sobbing at the same time, as if his heart 
would burst with emotion. I went to the window to 
hide my moistened eyes, for the touching scene had 
greatly agitated me. My part of the performance 
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was now at an end ; and, to tell you the truth, I was 
heartily glad of it. Under the pretense of wishing 
to say a few words privately to my sister, I called 
her into the hall, and then and there gave her my 
address in New York, requesting her to drop me a 
line occasionally, informing me how matters were 
getting on at her house. 

"Ohl how much I am indebted to you for the 
great service you have rendered me 1 May Heaven 
repay you for your kindness : I am powerless to do 
so myself I " she whispered into my ear. 

Returning to the room, I took leave of her hus- 
band, reminding him once more of the solemnity of 
his vow ; and then, wishing a hearty feirewell to my 
adopted sister, I left the house, highly pleased with the 
happy finale of the drama, thinking what a nice story 
this would make for the " Sunday Mercury," or some 
New-York weekly. 

More than six months had elapsed when one morn- 
ing, on receiving my mail at my office in New York, 
I found a letter dated at Chicago, of which the fol- 
lowing is a true copy : — 

'* Dear Sm, — In pursuance of yonr request and my prom- 
ise, I now take the liberty c^ adckessing you. Undoubtedly 
you will be glad to hear that my husband has kept his promise, 
and that once more we live happily together. His employer, 
who strongly advocates temperance, haying been highly pleased 
with Charley's reformation, has given him an interest in the 
business, and we are getting along nicely. Should you visit 
Chicago at any time, you must not fail to callupon us. I have 
explained every thing to my husband, and he expresses himself 
as thankful to you as I am myself. Inclosed please, find his 
card, with our address on Michigan Avenue, where, with my 
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father's afisistance, we have bought a cosy little homestead. 
Charlie desires to be kindly remembered to you, and joins me 
in wishes for your welfare. 

" Truly yours, 

" Nellie B ." 

Since the receipt of this pleasant news, I have twice 
had occasion to visit my friends, at their now happy 
home ; and as it is very probable that, without my 
timely interference, both would have gone to destruc- 
tion, I really think that I am justified in asserting 
that two souls were saved by a lie. 

What say you, dear reader? 



THE DEAD KILLING THE LIVING. 

Fob many years past, it has afforded me a great 
deal of pleasure to study human nature and to play 
the part of the unobserved observer. 

Being called upon to travel a great part of the 
year, I am of course brought in contact with the 
strangest variety of character, and therefore I am 
often fully repaid for the trouble I take to read the 
hearts of my feUowH)reatures. Strange as it may 
appear, I am forced to admit that a jovial &ce and 
a light-hearted disposition rarely attract me; while in 
a stem, dreamy, sentimental, or suffering expression 
of a face I take the most profound interest. 

Now, as there are a great many sad and unhappy 
people in this world, I am amply supplied with in- 
teresting subjects for my study; and thinking that 
you, dear reader, might possibly like to become ac- 
quainted with one of them, I will tell you what I 
really know to be true. 

In imagination I see your incredulous smUe at the 
strange and seemingly improbable title of my narra- 
tive. Have you forgotten that Wilkie Collins once 
wrote a beautiful little novel entitled "The Dead 
AUve?" And as he has convinced you by the ingen- 
iously contrived plot that the strange title of his in- 
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teresting book was by no means ill-chosen, so mean I 
to prove to you, that I have not assumed too much 
in asserting that the dead killed the living. 

Well, then, be kind enough to listen. 

Some years ago, while taking my dinner at a fash- 
ionable hotel in one of the larger New-England cities, 
my attention was strangely attracted by the absent- 
minded maimer in which my neighbor at the table 
gave his orders to the waiter. 

" I take soup," he said ; and then, first looking at 
a newspaper before hun, and afterwards staring into 
vacancy, he appeared to speak inwardly ; for although 
he did not utter a word, his Ups were moving as in 
speech. The waiter brought the soup; but the man 
continued staring into vacancy, noticing neither the 
waiter nor the soup. But after a while he said, " And 
fish," apparently finishmg by these two words the 
sentence previously addressed to the waiter. Then 
five minutes elapsed, when his right hand began to 
search for a spoon ; and, finding one, he commenced 
eating his soup, without lowering his head and with- 
out ceasing to stare into vacancy. The waiter re- 
turned with the fish, but my neighbor took not the 
slightest notice of him. He then asked for further 
orders, but received no answer in return. I was de- 
lighted. What an interesting subject for study I had 
found in the stranger, and what a handsome man he 
was ! There was the high forehead of a great states- 
man, the classic Grecian nose of an ancient statue, 
the dark and dreamy eye of a poet, the long and 
ciu'ly black hair and moustache of an artist; but 
above all, the sad expression of great mental suffer- 
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ing. My eyes were fairly riveted on the stranger ; 
and I was just wishing in my heart to learn some- 
thing more about him, when he suddenly turned 
around towards me, and said in a mild, sad tone, " I 
think I have seen you here before." So unexpect- 
edly fell his simple remark upon my ear, that I felt 
confused and almost frightened ; but, after a moment's 
hesitation, I replied, " It is very likely that you have, 
sir. 

" It is very strange," he continued, " that I should 
recognize you above all others; for of late I have 
sometimes failed to recognize my nearest and dearest 
friends." 

He said no more ; but by this time I had become so 
greatly interested in the man, that I was determined 
to keep up the conversation a little longer. Having 
finished my meal, I now ordered a cup of coffee, as 
an excuse for remaining at the table. I felt that it 
was my turn to speak; so I asked, in a S3rmpathizing 
tone, " Are you ill, sir ? or are you mentally suffer- 
ing?" 

" Both," he replied. " I am in ill-health, and suf- 
fering from a great affliction, even worse than death." 

I now felt that I had no right to pry into his secrets 
by asking another question; so I merely said, "I feel, 
indeed, sorry for you, sir." 

" I thank you," he replied, and then continued, " I 
need sympathy ; and I feel that I have found in you 
a sympathizing friend. The earnest and truthful ex- 
pression of your face can not belie you. There seems 
already to exist between us a relationship of soul, 
which I can not fail to recognize. If you can make it 
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convenient, please call on me this evening : I desire 
to give you an outline of my sad history. You wUl 
find me at room number seven." 

" Number seven I " I muttered to myself. I am 
not superstitious, dear reader; yet I would have pre- 
ferred to have heard him mention some other number. 
However, I promised to call ; and so I did, at eight 
o'clock on the same evening. I found him sitting 
in an easy-chair, dressed in a gray morning-gown, 
trimmed with black velvet. He had moved his chair 
in front of a very large mirror, which reached from 
the floor to the ceiling. The dim gas-light made his 
pale face appear still paler. At his right stood a card- 
table, on which lay a book. The name of the book 
was printed in gilt letters on the back. It was " Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost." He did not arise when I en- 
tered, but merely said, " Be seated, sir." 

I placed my chair so as to look him full in the face. 
He was seemingly rehearsing something in his mind; 
for nearly ten minutes had elapsed when at last he 
spoke as follows : — 

" I promised to give you a sketch of my sad history, 
even before I learned your name, nor do I ask for it 
now. It matters little to me who you are, while my 
heart tells me what you are. I feel that you are tak- 
ing a kind interest in me ; and I consider it my duty 
to give you at least so much of my history as the 
world will ever know of it. Will you listen? " 

" I wiU," said I. 

" Well, then," he continued, " let me tell you, in 
the first place, that I had a twin brother, who looked 
so much like myself, that even some of our relatives 
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occasionally had trouble, after seeing one of us alone, 
to say positively which of us they had met ; for we 
always dressed alike, and were of the same height. 
Being both in good health, and of a cheerful dispo- 
sition, this fact was by no means a source of grief 
to us, but, on the contrary, a source of merriment. 
One day my brother was getting ready to start on a 
journey to Canada, to visit a young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married, when one of our 
female cousins, in mistake, kissed me good-by, think- 
ing it was my brother George. I remember how 
heartily he laughed at the occurrence. Poor fellow 1 
Little did we think then that we should never see 
him alive again ; for only two days had passed since 
his departure, when we received a telegram from 
Hamilton, Ont., stating that my brother George had 
died very suddenly, under the most singular and dis- 
tressing circumstances. On the receipt of the sad 
news, I instantly packed my trunk, and started for 
Canada. The day after, this I arrived at Hamilton, 
went first to the Royal Hotel, and from there took a 
conveyance to the iU-fated mansion. The body of 
my brother had already been prepared for transpor- 
tation, and was then lying in a metallic coflBn, ex- 
posed to view. Having had in life a little more 
color in his face than myself, he looked in death 
even more like me than ever. Entering the room in 
company with the parents of the young lady whom 
my brother had loved dearly, they both seemed to 
notice the striking resemblance at the same time ; for 
they first looked at the corpse, then at me, and then 
at each other. The sad tidings next received from 
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them I shall never forget, even if I were to Kve- a 
thousand years. They told me that their daughter 
was suddenly taken ill on the day previous to my 
brother's arrival, and sank so rapidly, that at ten 
o'clock on the ensuing morning she was pronounced 
dead by the physicians. My unfortunate brother 
arrived at the house at nine o'clock in the evening 
of the same day. On hearing of her death, he 
became wild with despair, and so continued until 
midnight, when he suddenly grew cahn, and in- 
sisted upon watching the corpse, in company with 
the young lady's brother. I further learned, that, 
toward morning, my brother again became restless, 
and in the agony of his heart, while bending over 
the handsome face, impressed a kiss on her lips; 
when the young girl, —who, as it appears, was really 
only lying in a trance, — suddenly revived, and 
attempted to sit up ; whereupon my poor brother, 
overcome by sudden fright, had fallen back on the 
floor, and had almost instantly died from a stroke of 
the heart ; and in this way, you see, the dead had 
a>ctually killed the living! 

"Imagine the grief and sadness of my heart on 
receiving this distressing news. I had never seen my 
brother's betrothed; but I knew from him, and from 
a photograph I had seen of her, that she was a 
woman of rare beauty. There was no doubt that 
she had loved poor George dearly ; and his sudden 
death, innocently caused by herself, was too much 
for her to endure; and, almost from the very mo- 
ment in which she saw him expire, symptoms of a 
deranged mind had been noticed in her by her 
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friends. I asked permission to see her, but was 
denied the privilege by the fanuly physician, who 
also, having noticed my striking resemblance to the 
deceased, was fearful of the evil effect which my 
presence might have upon her weak nerves. I was 
grieved, disappointed, and almost vexed, at not 
being granted permission to see her ; for I felt irre- 
sistibly drawn towards her by a magic power which 
I was at a loss to comprehend. In daytime and at 
night her sweet image was in my mind's eye. I felt 
that I could willingly give the rest of my life for the 
happiness of beholding the lovely creature, if only 
for a single moment. I lingered at the house as 
long as etiquette would permit, and finally started 
on my homeward journey, taking with me the body 
of my brother. 

"On the third night after my return I had a 
dream, in which the young lady appeared to me in 
the shape of a guardian angel. She bent gently over 
me, kissed me on the forehead, and beckoned me to 
follow her. I awoke ; and, from that moment, I felt 
that I had fallen desperately in love with her, — the 
woman I never saw, — and that I must see her at all 
hazards. Nothing in the world could now prevent 
me from going to Canada once more. My relatives 
and friends strongly objected to my resolution, and 
probably would have declared Tne insane, had I not, 
in every other respect, acted as rationally as I did. 
But my determination was too strong; and a few 
days afterwards I arrived, for the second time, at 
Hamilton. 

"My coming had, unbeknown to me, been tele- 
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graphed to the fiather of the unfortunate girl ; and I 
had scarcely entered my name on the register of the 
hotel, when the kind old gentleman himself entered 
the frontdoor to greet me. I invited him up to my 
room ; and then and there we had a long and ear- 
nest conversation regarding my visit to the private 
hospital, to which the idol of my heart had been 
taken. Her father at first positively denied me the 
privilege of seeing her : but I entreated and im- 
plored so earnestly and so pitifully, that he at last 
wavered ; and after promising hun faithfuUy, that, 
if I could be permitted to visit the place of her con- 
finement, I would vow not to approach her, but be 
content with looking at her from a distance, he at 
last reluctantly granted my request. I trembled like 
a leaf when I entered the spacious reception-room of 
the old and gloomy edifice, from which I should be 
permitted to look down into the garden in which 
the object of my passionate and unaccountable love 
was then enjoying the fresh air. My heart was 
ready to burst from a torturing feeling of suspense, 
when I hastened to the open window. Another mo- 
ment, and my eyes were riveted on the loveliest face 
and form I ever beheld in my life. My doom was 
sealed; I had lost all control over myself; I forgot 
my vow, my caution ; I forgot all in that moment. 
Frantically I jumped first on a chair, then on the 
window-sill, and from there, with an unearthly shriek 
of joy, into the garden below. A convalescent 
maniac,— a taU and muscular female,— frightened 
at my sudden and unexpected descent from the win- 
dow, suddenly seized me in a fit of rage and frenzy, 
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and, grasping my throat, seemed determined not to 
loose her hold until she had strangled me. Only by 
the greatest effort on my part did I succeed in free- 
ing myself from her ; and, with a renewed exclama- 
tion of joy, I then leaped upon the horror-stricken 
object of my affection. At my sudden approach, 
she turned deathly pale, staggered, sank on her 
knees, then quickly rose again, fell backward, and, 
with an expression that will haunt me to my grave, 
exclaimed, ' George, I am ready to follow you ! ' 

" This was the last I heard or saw on that fatal day; 
for, as they afterwards told me, I had fallen in a 
swoon. 

"When I awoke again, it was night; and I found 
myself in bed, in a strange room, attended by an 
elderly man, whom I had never seen before. I 
inquired where I was, and was told that I was in a 
hospital. This was the only question I asked at the 
time. My condition for the next ten days was a 
state of nervous debility and heavy stupor. I took 
my medicine and my food regularly, saw the doctor 
every day, but did not have any particular thought 
or care of what was going on around me. On the 
eleventh day, as my attendant afterwards told me, I 
awoke early in the morAing, and seemed to feel much 
easier. My memory had returned; and I put various 
questions to the man, some of which he refused to 
answer. I was just about getting out of patience 
with him, when the physician, in company with my 
aged father, entered the room. My father came to 
my bedside, kissed me on the cheek and congratu- 
lated me on my recovery. His face showed a great 
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grief, and he begged of me not to ask him any ques- 
tions until we had arrived at home, I had no 
strength to do any thing, no desire to resist any 
thing. All I did was to weep and silently submit. 
For many days after we had arrived at home, I felt 
and acted in the same manner, imtil one night the 
idol of my heart once more appeared to me in a 
dream. The next morning I inquired of my father 
whether the young lady was dead or alive, when he 
stated to me that she had died on the day of my visit 
to the hospital, and that it was supposed that the 
sudden fright of seeing me^ who looked so much like 
her departed lover, had been the cause of her death. 
You would imagine that such startling revelations 
would have set me wild; but, strange enough, they 
had not the slightest effect upon me. I knew it all 
the time, without ever having been told of it, and 
merely asked the question to hear the confirmation 
of my mward knowledge. 

" As you see, my friend, I have managed to live 
until this hour ; but my days are numbered and my 
worldly affairs are all arranged. I shall follow her 
when the day arrives. And now you have learned 
the cause of my grief and the secret of my life. 
Pardon me, if I have detained you here too long in 
listening to my sad story. We may not meet again 
in life, but I wish you to think of me always with 
kindness and pity." 

So saying, he arose from his seat, and, accompany- 
ing me to the door, he added, — 

" Good-night, my friend. May your life be more 
blessed than mine I " 
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"Good-night, sir," said I: "may Heaven grant 
you courage and strength to bear up under your 
great auction I " and, after shaking hands with him, 
I left the room. 

This interview took place in the early part of 
August ; and returning to the same city about two 
months later, I was grieved to learn that my unfor- 
tunate friend, while in a deplorable state of depres- 
sion, had laid violent hands upon himself, and had 
ended his miserable existence on the night of the 
7th of October, by shooting himself in the breast; 
and after a few hours of intense pain and suffering, 
had finally closed his eyes in death. 

On hearing this sad news, I felt a sympathizing 
tear trickle down my cheek, while I inwardly mut- 
tered a short but fervent prayer for the peace and 
rest of his soul. 

And thus you see, dear reader, that again the dead 
had Mlled the living! 
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Deab reader, in order that you should more read- 
ily comprehend this story, it will be unavoidably 
necessary for me to furnish you with a little drawing 
of a window; and here it is. 

It would be premature to ask you to examine this 
little sketch just now; but your attention will be 
called to it in the course of events connected with 
my little narrative, which I vow to you is not a 
matter of fiction, but a simple and truthful statement 
of my own experience, and as such please accept it. 

On the ninth day of April, A.D. 1869, business 
called me to Erie, Penn., where I stopped at the 
well-known Reed House. 

The room I occupied was a large and handsomely 
famished apartment, fronting on the square. Being 
comfortably located, and of social habits, I invited a 
few friends, gentlemen from New York, whom I 
accidentally met at the hotel, to spend the evening 
at my room, which they cheerfully did. 

We passed the time by singing, reading, reciting 
poetry, telling anecdotes, &c. No cards were played, 
nor any wine or other stimulants used by us on that 
occasion. The latter fact I especially desire to im- 
press on your mind, as you might possibly think that 
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my overheated brain had Bomething to do with my 
sight ; but I assure you this is not bo, and jou may 
believe me. 



Well, then, let me continue my story. It must 
have been after eleven o'clock when my friends left 
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my room ; and after winding my watch I went to the 
window, or rather windows, for there were two, and 
closing the inside shutters of one window entirely, so 
as to exclude all light from it, I left the upper shut- 
ters of the other window wide open, so as not to 
darken the room totally. This last-named window is 
the one represented in my drawing, and, as you will 
afterwards see, has a good deal to do with my story. 
I am quite certain that before going to sleep that 
night I said a short but fervent prayer, which, I am 
almost ashamed to admit it, when being overtired I 
occasionally forget. By this confession to you, dear 
reader, who may be an entire stranger to me, you 
will at least see that I am not a hypocrite; and, after 
you will have read the end of my story, you will also 
be bound to admit that I am not a coward. But let 
me come to the point. It must have been near mid- 
night when I fell asleep ; and I could have scarcely 
slept half an hour, when from some unknown cause, 
and contrary to my habit, I suddenly awoke, and, 
looking across the spacious apartment, I plainly per- 
ceived, at the farther end of the room, an apparition, 
strange, yet not fearful to behold, — a woman in 
white, such as we read of in old ghost stories of 
haunted houses or castles. 

My very first impression was, that I was dreaming ; 
but having satisfied myself that I was fully and un- 
mistakably awake, I continued to gaze with wonder, 
though not with fear, at the strange and unexpected 
visitor. 

It would be a barefaced lie should I now state to 
j'ou that I felt very comfortable or happy at the 
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time ; yet to my credit may it be said, that I felt by 
no means afraid. 

I had scarcely looked at the apparition for five 
minutes, when, by some unexplainable train of 
thoughts, it occurred to me that this day had been 
the ninth day of April, — my birth-day, — a thought 
which had not entered my mind during the day or 
evening; and now I fancied that this apparition 
might have something to do with the day of my 
death. This thought aroused me to full conscious- 
ness and energy; and having for many years past 
harbored an ardent desire to experience something 
supernatural, I at once determined to unravel the 
mystery of this midnight intrusion. So I sprang un- 
hesitatingly and resolutely out of bed ; and proceed- 
ing across the room, with arms outstretched before 
me, I slowly but steadily approached the magic 
circle in which I beheld the apparition. Could any 
of my friends have played a trick on me? — New 
York traveling men are capable of doing such a 
thing. But why ask myself that question, while it 
lies in my power to satisfy myself of the truth at 
once ? 

I am now standing before the chair on which the 
lady apparently is sitting. Suddenly I place my 
hands on her shoulders, but to my great surprise and 
disappointment I feel nothing. Then follows a strong 
palpitation of my heart and a moment's reflection 
how to act. Something tells me to sit down on the 
chair on which the phantom is sitting. I do so, and 
I feel nothing hut the seat of the chair. Instinctively 
I look towards the window; and, like a flash of light- 
ning, the mystery at once reveals itself. 
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And now, dear reader, I would beg of you to look 
at my little drawing. 

You will please to observe that the window is 
decorated with a lambrequin, which, being scalloped 
on the inside, forms at the window the outline of a 
figure in the shape of a lady in a sitting position. 
The room is darkened ; and the only light admitted 
issues from the moon, throwing the deceptive outline 
brilliantly on the shadowed wall, thus making the 
most extraordinary illusion perfect. 

And so you see, dear reader, that, after all, I was 
cheated out of seeing something supernatural ; and, if 
you only knew my romantic nature, you would in- 
deed pity me for the great disappointment. 

Had I been a coward, I might have run out of the 
room, and then sworn that I had seen a ghost. As it 
is, I often laugh at the idea of how near I came to see- 
ing a gho9t. 
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The author of this book being busily engaged in 
compiling matter for his next story, desires me to 
introduce myself to you, dear reader ; and, in comply- 
ing with his request, I will be as expeditious as prac- 
ticable, as I may afterwards be compelled to task 
your patience in listening to my strange but truthful 
story. 

Well, then, let me first inform you that I am a 
Frenchman, of middling height and dark complexion, 
like many of my countrymen. I was born and 
brought up in Paris. I lost my parents before I was 
eight years old, inheriting nothing save an honest 
name and a few valuables. Through the kindness 
and liberality of an uncle, a retired sea-captain, whom 
I had never seen, as he had settled down in the West 
Indies years before, I received a fair education and a 
small annuity, enabling me to choose my vocation ; 
and at the age of thirteen, possessing a moderate 
amount of talent, I commenced studying the art of 
portrait-painting, under the instruction and guidance 
of an eminent artist. Thanks to his endeavors and 
to my zeal and perseverance, I progressed finely; 
and when, after eight years of study, at the age of 
twenty-one, I left my native land to emigrate to 

44 
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America, my portraits had already been well spoken 
of in art-circles, and were also favorably received at 
the Salon. However, I was constantly dreaming of 
glory awaiting me in the New World, and of the 
rapid fortune I would make there. My friends tried 
to dissuade me, but I was impatient and headstrong. 
So, one pleasant morning in autumn, I packed my 
tnmk, went by rail to Havre, and from there by 
steamer to New York, arriving at the last-named 
city Sept. 27, 1873, exactly a week after the finan- 
cial panic. Having left Paris contrary to the wishes 
and without the consent of my uncle, the strict and 
exacting old gentleman withdrew his assistance from 
me, thus throwing me entirely upon my own re- 
sources. Being told by a friend that in this country a 
great deal of an artist's success depended on making a 
proper show, and having saved a small sum of money 
before leaving Paris, I hired a furnished room in a 
fashionable boarding-house, and opened a studio on 
Twenty-third Street, opposite the Academy of Design. 
Alas ! I could not have started out at a worse time ; 
for the richest people in New York then felt poor, 
and no one was able to calculate the consequences 
which the increasing want of confidence in commer- 
cial circles might produce. I had visitors enough at 
my studio, and occasionally received an order for a 
portrait ; but the scant patronage extended to me was 
not even sufficient to meet my daily expenses. 
Hardly two months had elapsed, when my limited 
means were nearly exhausted, and starvation was 
staring me boldly in the face. From day to day, and 
from week to week, I had hoped that the times might 
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improve, and matters begin to look brighter. But I 
hoped in vain; for things were growing worse and 
worse every day; and, after three months of hard 
struggle, I was at last obliged to abandon my studio 
and my boarding-house on the same day ; and, looking 
for cheaper quarters, I found and hired a room on 
the fifth floor of a tenement-house in Thirty-fourth 
Street, thus relinquishing all my claim to the patron- 
age of the fashionable world. Having always had at 
my command sufficient means to enjoy the comforts 
of life, the sudden change in my circumstances made 
me despondent ; and, while almost every one around 
me seemed joyful and happy during the Christmas 
holidays, I was wandering through the streets of 
New York, trying to find the most liberal pawn- 
broker, to advance me a small sum of money on the 
pledge of a valuable ring ; and, when the New Year's 
Day at last arrived, I found myself almost penniless, 
and minus all my valuables, save my watch and chain, 
an inheritance from my father, with which treasure I 
resolved never to part. I well remember now the 
cold and cheerless New Year's morning, nor shall I 
ever forget it. I arose. at eight o'clock: but, finding 
my room bitter cold, I went to bed once more ; and, 
pulling the scant bed-cover over my head, I endeav- 
ored to sleep again, in order to forget my misery. 
But in vain I My mind was too much occupied with 
thoughts of the dark future ; and therefore, half an 
hour later, I arose for the second time, and com- 
menced dressing myself. When I came to the wash- 
stand, I found that the water in the pitcher was 
frozen ; and, in trying to break the ice with my tooth- 
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brush, I broke the brush, but not the ice. Small as 
the loss was in itself, I could have cried over it. * I 
had. brought the brush from home. It was the gift 
of a dear friend, the son of one of my patrons in 
Paris, who had shown me a great deal of kindness. 
My thoughts now wandered to my young friend and 
to the scenes of happier days. In imagination I saw 
him in his stylish equipage, dressed in the height of 
fashion, starting out from his palace-like mansion at 
the Faubourg St. Germain, to call on his favorite 
lady friends, lovely creatures, to most of whom I had 
been introduced by him. Oh, what a dreadful 
change had taken place with me in those few months. 
In the street below I noticed a merry crowd of plea- 
sure-seekers and idlers ; at the door an Italian organ- 
grinder was playing a lively air from the opera 
" Emani ; " and on the fifth floor of a tenement was I, 
cold, hungry, and sad. God pity the poor I My 
thoughts were now wandering away from my young 
friend to the home of my rich uncle in the West 
Indies. I imagined a portly old gentleman, with gray 
hair and a stern face, sitting in his easy-chair, sur- 
roimded by wealth and elegance, smoking a costly 
cigar, while giving orders to the overseer of his large 
plantation, but never, even for a moment, thinking of 
his poor, unfortunate nephew. Yes, dear reader, at 
that time I was poor and unfortunate ; but, thanks to 
God, poverty had not degraded me. I was as neat and 
clean about my person, and as particular about my 
dress, as in the days of my prosperity. I would never 
sit down to my breakfast before I had shaved myself. 
That day, prompted by a feeling of economy, or 
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rather by a feeling of necessity, I resolved to take 
oiily one meal, — that was dinner; but nevertheless I 
prepared to shave as usual. Taking a small hand- 
mirror from the table, I was almost frightened at my 
haggard face and deathly color. I had just finished 
my toilet, when I heard heavy footsteps on the stair- 
way; and a few moments afterwards, nervous and 
weak as I was, I was frightened by a loud rap at my 
door. Having been ashamed to give my address to 
my friends or patrons, I now took it for granted that 
the party outside had mistaken the door, and there- 
fore I took no notice of it. A few moments of 
silence and suspense on my part elapsed ; and then a 
louder and more impatient rap, and the calling of my 
name, convinced me, that, after all, the unexpected 
visitor was in search of me. Having a clear con- 
science, I now quickly opened the door, and was 
greatly surprised to behold one of my few patrons 
of Twenty-third Street. I was so confused and 
embarrassed, that I neglected to wish him a happy 
new year, and even omitted to offer him a seat. 
Fortunately he did not take offense at my great over- 
sight; but, seating himself on the solitary wooden 
chair, he beckoned me to be seated also, which I did 
by sitting down on my trunk, there being no other 
seat in the room. Before I proceed with my story, I 
will give you a little description of my visitor. He 
was a fine-lookiQg, stoutly-built gentleman, of mid- 
dling height, in the prime of life, aged perhaps forty. 
He had a round face, without beard, healthy com- 
plexion, brown hair, and dark blue eyes. He was 
natural and unrestrained in his movements, and quick 
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of speech. He wore a black beaver overcoat, 
trimmed with far, and a fur cap to match, and carried 
a black ebony cane, mounted with a gold top. After 
surveying me from head to foot, seemingly pleased 
with my outward appearance, he addressed me as 
follows : " Of course you must be surprised to see 
me here this morning, I have come to say a few 
words to you ; and, seeing that you have been prepar- 
ing to go out, I will not detain you any longer than 
necessary. There was a time, not many years ago, 
when I was as poor as you are now : but for the last 
ten years fortune has smiled upon me ; and although 
I have accumulated a great deal of wealth, thank 
Heaven I I have done it in an honest way, and my 
heart has remained in the right spot. Having always 
trusted in God, and feeling that for the blessings 
bestowed on me I am indebted to him, and to him 
alone, I have to a certain extent become a philan- 
thropist. As such, it has been my custom for several 
years past annually to set aside the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars for New Year's presents ; three hundred 
dollars thereof, divided into three equal parts of one 
hundred dollars each, to be distributed by myself 
between three needy families or individuals, and the 
balance of two hundred dollars to be donated by my 
wife for similar purposes at her own option. Now, 
let me say to you, that almost from the day on which 
you opened your studio in Twenty-third Street, I 
have watched your movements, and, without flatter- 
ing you, have been greatly pleased with your honest 
efforts to succeed ; and I am sure that you are worthy 
of the encouragement and patronage which you failed 
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to receive. On passing through Twenty-third Street 
the other day, I was surprised to see a cart loaded 
with your personal property, which I recognized by 
a portrait which I had one day seen at your room. 
On inquiry, I ascertained from the carman your 
present address ; and, making a memorandum of the 
street and number of this house, I resolved to give 
you a call. This morning on opening my wallet, to 
count out the money for New Year's gifts, it so hap- 
pened that this memorandum dropped from it ; and, 
taking the hint as sent from Heaven, I at once deter* 
mined to call on you first ; and here I am. In offer- 
ing you one hundred dollars of the donation money, 
1 feel sure that I could not have selected one more 
needy or more worthy of assistance ; nor do I feel as if 
I were conferring a great favor upon you, but merely 
that I am paying off a debt which I owe to God. In 
accepting it, you will therefore please to consider it 
merely a loan, which in fact it only is, as you will see 
by the receipt which I shall ask you to sign, and 
which reads as follows : — 

«« $100.00 Nbw Yobk, Jan. 1, 1874. 

^^ Received from the hands of Providence the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, lawful money of the United States of America, to 
be considered by me as a loan, and to be paid over by me as 
soon as convenient, with interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, to such person or persons as in my judgment, and to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, I shall deem most needy and 
most worthy of assistance. 

"Now, if you will be kind enough to sign this 
receipt, with your full name and address, I will 
deliver to you the money at once." 
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So saying, he handed me the document, while I 
was puzzling my confused brains to decide whether 
this was a dream or reality. * Holding the paper in 
my hands, I felt tears forcing themselves to my 
eyes, my heart was overflowing with emotion, yet I 
was imable to speak. For a few moments I was 
dumbfounded ; and then, finding relief in a flood of 
tears, I sprang from my seat, knelt down at the feet 
of my benefactor, and, moistening his hands with tears, 
I kissed them in reverence. I did not look into his 
face, but from the quiver of his hand I knew that he 
also was much agitated. He being a man of the 
world, however, and soon mastering his feeHngs, he 
said in a mild but firm tone, — 

"You had better kneel before God than before 
man, my young friend ; " and, assisting me to rise, 
he begged me to be expeditious, as he had already 
remained longer than his time permitted. 

Taking pen and ink from the mantel-piece, I said, 
" I will accept the money as a loan from God ; and 
while I thank you as his chosen messenger for it, I 
hereby vow to him and to you that I will prove 
worthy of this great and unexpected blessing." Say- 
ing this, I signed my name and address to the re- 
ceipt with trembling hand ; while my noble-hearted 
friend counted out one hundred dollars, and, placing 
them on the table, hastily put the receipt in his 
pocket, shook hands with me, and saying, " Let me 
hear from you occasionally," left the room before 
I had a chance to thank him once more. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock that morning when he 
left me ; and not having partaken of food since five 
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o'clock of the previous day, I felt very weak and 
exhausted, and was obliged to lie down for a few 
moments. I closed my eyes, not in sleep, but in 
prayer ; and I felt that my unuttered words of grati- 
tude went silently to Heaven. God always has been 
kind to me, and men have been kind to me also. 
The immortal Peabody is no more; but there are 
many other philanthropists still living, whose noble 
deeds are hidden from view by the cloak of modesty, 
and only occasionally are brought to light by the 
grateful recipients of their benevolence. Let us 
always trust in God, and never lose our faith in 
mankind I 

Dear reader, as I have told you, I am a Frenchman, 
but not one of the easy-minded kind. That day was 
a universal holiday. I had one hundred and three 
dollars and seventy-five cents in my pocket ; yet I in- 
dulged only in a very frugal meal, and afterwards took 
a walk up Broadway. How different things appeared 
to me then I I once more enjoyed the general happi- 
ness which seemed to be reflected on every face, 
whUe in the morning the merriment of the crowd 
only annoyed and disgusted me. Again I say, God 
pity the poor, who have no heart to smile, nor cause 
for joy, but only tears of sorrow and regret I When 
I returned to my room, at dark, I sent for some fuel ; 
and, after starting a fire in the stove, I sat down easy 
and contented in mind, and Ught at heart. Thanks 
to the disinterested generosity of my friend, the wolf 
had been driven from the door ; and with my temper- 
ate habits, even should I not find employment soon, 
I could live at least two months free from care and 
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suffering. The next day I went to the house of my 
benefactor; and, after thanking him once more for 
his great kindness, I consulted him as to the steps I 
was now to take, since my circumstances had been so 
favorably changed by his timely assistance. 

" If I were you, I would try my luck in Washing- 
ton," said he : "if you succeed in gaining a reputation 
there, your fortune will be made. You may have to 
travel a hard road at first ; but you are young and 
persevering, and your talent as a portrait-painter can 
not be denied. Your style reminds me very much 
of Elliot's. He is now dead ; but his works of art are 
still in existence, and will for ever live in the tnemory 
of connoisseurs. There is nothing like trying, my 
young friend." 

I myself had thought of Washington before, and I 
was pleased to hear him suggest that place. Five 
days afterwards I opened a studio in F Street, in the 
aforesaid city, full of hope and anticipation. 

I placed a life-size portrait, with my card, in the 
show-window of the leading book-store, and another 
one in the most prominent music-store, and then 
patiently awaited patronage. But that was slow in 
coming. A mouth had passed and I had only re- 
ceived three small orders, which came to me indi- 
rectly through an art-dealer, and therefore were not 
very remunerative. I then made applications at sev- 
eral photographic galleries, soliciting orders to color 
photographs ; but I was told that most of their pic- 
tures were finished in water-colors, and only a few 
were finished in oil. I had never worked in water- 
colors, and could not venture at it now ; and in this 
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way I found but little encouragement from photog- 
raphers. Ten weeks had passed since the never-to- 
be-forgotten New Year's Day, and my little fortune 
had dwindled down to a few paltry dollars ; and once 
more starvation was staring me in the face, when one 
gloomy morning, while looking out the window, I 
noticed an elegant carriage driving up to the door ; 
and five minutes afterwards a portly lady of com- 
manding features, dressed in deep mourning, entered 
my studio. Feeling that moment so miserably poor, 
I think the contrast between wealth and poverty 
must have struck me so forcibly at her sudden and 
unexpected appearance, that, contrary to my habit, 
I was now humbly bowing to her for the third time, 
while I was unable to utter a single word. The lady, 
seeing my embarrassment, soon relieved me from it, 
by saying, — 

" I need not ask you whether you are the party I 
desire to see. Your pale face and haggard form de- 
note the artist, so let me tell you my errand at once. 
With your permission I will take the easy-chair. 
Please be seated yourself, and I will proceed to busi- 
ness. I want to get a life-size portrait painted by you, 
not of myself, but of my husband, who died very sud- 
denly a week ago. He was once a' member of Con- 
gress from Louisiana, and ever since that time we 
have generally spent the winter in this city. Some 
weeks ago my husband spoke to me about a very 
fine portrait, exhibited in a show-window on the 
avenue, saying that he had become acquainted with 
the artist, creditably mentioning your name. My 
husband was a very unassuming person, and always 
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objicted to sitting for a portrait ; and therefore unfor- 
tunately we possess no picture of him, except a small 
card-photograph, nearly defaced. You, having known 
him in life, might be the most suitable, and perhaps 
the only artist able to succeed in making a good like- 
ness from this photograph, aided by your recollections 
of my husband. Money is no object to me ; and I 
would consider five hundred dollars but a fair com- 
pensation for your services, in case you should suc- 
ceed, and would be willing to pay you more than 
this if you desired. I have come here to ascertain 
whether you are willing to undertake the difficult 
task or not." 

Here she paused, looking at me inquiringly. So 
far she had not given me the slightest chance to 
speak; but now she was impatiently awaiting my 
reply, which I made by saying, — 

" I thank you, madam, for the confidence you so 
kindly place in me. I am ready and willing to un- 
dertake the work; and, with God's aid, I hope to suc- 
.ceed." 

" Very well," she said, rising : " here is the card- 
picture, and here is my address. I will call on you 
again in a week from to-day. Should you desire to 
see me in the mean time, you are welcome to call 
on me." So saying, she left the room. Can you 
guess what my thoughts were after the lady had left 
me? Again I recognized the hand of Providence, 
ready to rescue me from despair. I felt that I must 
lose no time. My credit was still good at the store 
where I bought my materials, having promptly paid 
my bills at the end of each month. So I procured 
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canvas and a few other articles, and commenced the 
drawing of the portrait on the same day. Examining 
the card-picture, I was grieved to find that a yellow 
spot, apparently caused by some chemical deffect, de- 
faced the mouth so much that I could only guess 
at its probable shape. Having seen the deceased 
only twice, my memory failed me in remembering the 
lines of the lower part of his face, while the expres- 
sion of his sparkling eyes and the shape of his classic 
nose still lingered fresh in my mind. The next day 
I commenced to paint. In a few more days I had 
finished the upper part of the face, as I thought to 
perfection. Regarding the shape of the mouth, I could 
learn nothing from the photograph. I was undecided 
and timid about finishing it ; and, after changing it 
several times, I was at last obliged to complete the 
picture a day before I expected a second call from 
the lady. She came, as promised, exactly a week 
after I had received her order. Need I tell you that 
I felt very nervous when she entered my room ? My 
whole future, my welfare, nay, even more, my life or 
death perhaps, depended on my success or my failure. 
She moved a chair in front of the portrait, seated 
herself, adjusted her gold eye-glasses, and began ex- 
amining my work closely, while I stood behind her 
chair, anxiously awaiting her criticism. Nearly ten 
minutes had passed, when at last she spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

" You have succeeded admirably with the greater 
part of the picture; and I think that the forehead, 
the eyes, and the nose can not be improved. The 
hair ought to be much grayer than you have painted 
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« 

it ; but, as I possess a lock of my husband's hair, this 
can be easily remedied. The expression of this mouth, 
however, is entirely unlike his own, nor can I describe 
to you wherein the difference consists. I regret to 
say, that, unless this can be altered to my satisfaction, 
the portrait will be utterly useless to me ; yet I still 
hope that you may succeed. I will call again to- 
morrow, with my daughter, who perhaps may be 
able to give you some hints regarding the expression 
of her father's mouth, and we will bring the lock of 
hair with us. Good-morning, sir ; " and off she went, 
leaving me in sadness and despair. 

Oh I could the proud woman have read my 
thoughts, she might perhaps have pitied me. For 
nearly a week past I had lived on one meal per 
day, and had kept up my courage while feeding on 
hope. My heart now sank within me. Again I 
sighed, " God pity the poor ! " 

The next day mother and daughter called, as prom- 
ised. The young lady was a startling beauty, a 
healthy-looking blonde, with dark, expressive eyes, 
a well-shaped nose, and a pretty little mouth. She 
was graceful and easy in her manners, and by no 
means haughty. She, also, was dressed in deep 
mourning ; and, after politely bowing to me, she 
placed herself behind her mother, who had already 
seated herself before the picture. 

"What do you think of it, Clara?" asked the 
elder lady. 

*' I think if the mouth would show a little more 
of a smile, and be made a trifle larger, it would look 
more like papa," responded the daughter. 
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"Perhaps it might," said the mother. "I wish 
you would try it, anyhow," she continued, addressing 
me ; " and here is the lock of my husband's hair. Please 
take good care of it. I will see you again the day 
after to-morrow. Come, come, Clara : you can look at 
those pictures some other time. You know we have 
promised to dine at the Arlington. Good-day, sir." 

" Good-day, sir," echoed the daughter, while I 
silently bowed to them. They stepped into the 
elegant carriage, and drove to the fashionable hotel, 
while I walked down the avenue to a free lunch in 
Seventh Street. The next day I altered the mouth 
as requested ; and, after doing so, I commenced, from 
memory, a portrait of the fair Clara. I had taken 
a good look at her while she was examining her 
father's portrait ; and I succeeded so remarkably well 
with her likeness, that I could not have done better 
even after a dozen sittings of the original. At the 
same time I resolved not to show this picture to 
anybody, but to reserve it for some future occasion. 
Five days after, the rich lady called once more, but 
alone. This time she seemed to me nervous, im- 
patient, and, I may say, almost unkind. I had altered 
the color of the hair, and also the expression of the 
mouth as directed, and really thought that this had 
greatly improved the whole expression of the face. 
But the lady did not seem to think so. After seating 
herself, she first asked for the lock of her husband's 
hair, and received it from me : she compared it with 
the painting, and then said in a rather abrupt 
manner, — 

" The hair is all right now, but the expression of 
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the mouth is even worse than it was before. I am 
indeed sorry for having put you to all this trouble ; 
but you see yourself, as the picture is now, it is 
entirely worthless to me. I shaU leave Washington 
in a few days ; but I will keep you informed as to my 
whereabouts, and, if you have any favorable change 
to report, I shall be glad to hear from you." Rising 
from her seat, she said, " I wish you a good-morning, 
sir," not giving me a chance to say a single word to 
her ; and, haughtily bowing to me, she left the room. 

Dear reader, — but never mind. I have already, on 
various occasions, bored you sufficiently by describ- 
ing my feelings to you. So this time I leave it for 
you to imagine my thoughts of sadness and despair, 
and the feeling of indignation at the harsh and heart- 
less treatment I received. The portrait was left on 
my hands, nearly two weeks' labor was lost, and I 
now was poorer and unhappier than ever. I verily 
believe, that, even if I had found patronage that 
week, I could not have done justice to the work ; for 
my mind was upset, and I was almost demoralized. 
I had already been obliged to borrow a small sum of 
money from a friend ; and now I was on my way to 
another acquaintance to ask the same favor. Alas I 
I had commenced begging. My proud spirit revolted 
against the idea, but my empty stomach urged the 
disgraceful act. 

Walking down Pennsylvania Avenue that morn- 
ing, wrapped up in gloomy thoughts, I was sud- 
denly startled from my reveries by the rattling 
noise of an approaching coach, which drove very 
near to the sidewalk. Turning round, my quick 
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eye perceived at the coach-window the face of a 
gentleman which seemed to be the very counter- 
part of the fatal portrait which I had attempted to 
paint. A thought, as if inspired by God, suddenly 
struck me, that perhaps by taking a good look at the 
stranger, who looked exactly like the deceased, I 
might be enabled to alter and finish the unlucky pic- 
ture to the satisfaction of the rich lady ; and for this 
purpose, running after the coach as fast as I could, I 
reached the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road a few minutes after the coach had stopped there 
and the passengers had entered the depot. Nearly 
out of breath, and greatly excited, I began my search, 
first in the gentlemen's waiting-room, and then in the 
ladies' room ; but not finding my man there, I hastily 
jumped on the train, — an express-train to New York, 
just ready to start, — and, running from one car into 
another and back again, I felt greatly disappointed 
and vexed at not finding the object of my search. 
It then occurred to me that I had not looked into 
the drawing-room car, nor into the smoking-car yet. 
So I ran first to the one, and then to the other ; but, 
not being able to detect the party I was looking for, 
I once more passed hurriedly through all the passen- 
ger-cars. In the mean time the train had started 
from the depot, and was running at full speed, before 
I was aware of it, rendering it impossible for me to 
jump off. Seeing my critical position, I reluctantly 
submitted to my fate by taking a seat ; but I was too 
nervous to remain quiet. No doubt my queer move- 
ments and my uneasiness had already attracted the 
attention, and aroused the curiosity and mistrust, of 
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many of the passengers ; for I saw them stare at me, 
and whisper to each other. Soon the conductor 
came around. Approaching me, he asked for my 
ticket. I told him I had none. He then demanded 
money, and I made the same reply. He now asked 
me where I was going, and I told him I did not know ; 
which was the truth. He seemed to get out of 
patience with me ; and noticing this, I foolishly offered 
him my watch and chain as a pledge for the payment 
of the fare. He took it ; and, after examining the 
tickets of the other passengers, he left the car. Ten 
minutes later he returned with a gentleman, to whom 
he assigned a seat beside me. The stranger, entering 
into conversation with me, asked various questions, 
some of which I did not comprehend, while others I 
did not see fit to answer. Finally he asked for my 
name ; and, when I gave it to him, he coolly asked me 
if I was not mistaken. This insult aroused in me 
indignation and contempt ; and defiantly asking him 
what he meant, he sneeringly said, " I mean to arrest 
you on suspicion." And so he did. At his request 
the train was stopped at Laurel Station, where he 
awaited the next southward-bound train, to take me 
back to Washington. Arriving there, he conducted 
me to police headquarters, and thence, for want of 
bail, to a station-house, where I remained a prisoner 
for the night. As I afterwards learned, a daring 
burglary had been committed in Washington the 
same week, in which a Frenchman by the name of 
Lamartine, who made his escape to parts unknown, 
was supposed to be implicated. Owing to my strange 
movements, and probably also to my foreign accent 
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and appearance, the conductor fancied that I might 
be the missing criminal ; and communicating his sus- 
picions to a detective, who happened to be on the 
train, I was for a while made the unfortunate victim 
of a very excusable mistake. 

I wiU not attempt to speak of the wretched 
night which I spent in close confinement, for words 
would be inadequate to picture my frame of mind 
during those long and sleepless hours. Let me 
merely state, that about nine o'clock the next 
morning I was taken to police headquarters once 
more ; and, after having been identified by a friend 
for whom I had sent, I was at last released, and 
had my watch and chain returned to me. While 
on my way to my lodgings, it was raining in tor- 
rents, and the wind blew fearfully. Arriving at 
my room, with drenching-wet clothes, I felt chilled 
through and through, while my aching head was 
burning like fire. Sinking into an arm-chair, ex- 
hausted as I was, I soon fell asleep ; and when I at 
last awoke, late in the afternoon, my lips were parched, 
and I felt sick and feverish. I had not eaten any 
thing within the last thirty hours, nor did I care for 
food now. I felt that I needed rest more than nour- 
ishment. Fortunately my sleeping-room was adjoin- 
ing my studio; and, as I had no means of making a 
fire in my room, I went to bed. However, I did not 
sleep much that night ; and when occasionally I did, 
frightful dreams troubled me, in one of which I saw 
the portrait of the deceased move its eyes, and 
angrily frown at me. Towards morning I at last 
fell into a sound sleep, and finally awoke, greatly 
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refreshed. The weather had changed, and the sun 
was shining brightly into my room. I felt a craving 
appetite, but had nothing to satisfy it with, save a 
few stale crackers and a withered apple, a frugal 
fare indeed ; yet I was thankful to Heaven even for 
that, as since the memorable New Year's Day I had 
put all my trust in God. Nor did I look to him in 
vain : for on the same morning a countryman of mine, 
having heard of my unjust arrest, called upon me to 
express his sympathy and regret ; and, bemg informed 
by me of my helpless position, he voluntarily and 
disinterestedly offered me assistance, which I condi- 
tionally accepted. Two weeks again had passed since 
the night of my imprisonment ; and, although I had 
made the greatest efforts, I had received but little 
encouragement, and, as I may well say, was only 
dragging along my miserable existence, when one 
afternoon, just before dark, a loud and quickly re- 
peated rap at my door aroused me from my reveries ; 
and a moment afterwards the door was impatiently 
opened, and, to my indescribable surprise and wonder, 
the very person for whom I had so eagerly searched 
on the train stood before me, the very image of the 
deceased, whose unfinished likeness had caused me so 
much anxiety and grief. Macbeth himself could not 
have been more amazed at seeing the ghost of Ban- 
quo than I was at beholding this unexpected visitor. 
Had I been a coward, I might have felt inclined to 
run out of the room. Had I been a Spiritualist, I 
might have looked at the apparition as a friendly 
visitation of the departed Congressman. However, 
my visitor was any thing but a spirit. He was made 
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of flesh and blood, and of a good deal of it too, for 
he must have weighed over two hundred pounds. At 
his approach I grew nervous and excited, but he took 
not the slightest notice of it. Looking around the 
room for a chair, large and strong enough to hold his 
form, and failing tofind one of sufficient dimensions 
and strength, he seated himself on the lounge, and 
then, in a rather commanding tone, requested me to 
take a chair, which I reluctantly did. Then sternly 
looking at me, he asked, — 

" What is your name, sir ? '* 

I gave it to him. 

" Born where ? " he inquired, 

" In Paris," I answered. 

" Parents living? " he asked. 

" Both dead," I replied. 

" Any relatives ? " he continued. 

" An uncle," I said. 

" Kind old gentleman ? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir ; very kind indeed," I replied. 

" You lie, you rascal I " he shouted at the top of 
his voice. " Your uncle is an old brute ; but you will 
forgive him, my dear boy, won't you? " 

Saying this, the old gentleman quickly arose ; and, 
putting his huge* arms around my neck, he patted 
me on the back as if I were a child ; and, while his 
tears were trickling on my neck, he told me in a ten- 
der tone that he was my mother's brother, my uncle 
from the West Indies. Imagine my astonishment and 
delight on hearing this startling news. Again I recog- 
nized the hand of Providence in it. After we had 
both become composed, he told me that he had accu- 
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mulated great wealth : but, having never been mar- 
ried, he had for many years past led a solitary and 
imhappy life ; and that long since he had contem- 
plated returning to France, where he hoped to find 
in me, who was his nearest relative, an agreeable com- 
panion and friend. He furthermore told me, that my 
unexpected and uncalled for removal to America, 
contrary to his wish and without his consent, had so 
much disappointed and aggravated him, that in a fit 
of anger he withdrew his assistance from me, but that 
this unkindness on his part had so troubled his mind, 
that he sold his large estate, and came to New York 
in search of me. Finding that I had left for Wash- 
ington, he followed me there, but was unable to 
ascertain my address. He also told me that he had 
twice gone back and forth from New York to Wash- 
ington without finding me ; and that, on returning to 
New York the last time, he had felt in such ill-humor, 
that he secluded himself by taking a full compart- 
ment in the sleeping-car, and by retiring in daytime 
under the pretense of being ill, which accounted for 
my not being able to find him on the train on the fatal 
day of my arrest. Returning to Washington for the 
third time, he had only this afternoon, by accident, 
noticed in the show-window of a music-store on 
Pennsylvania Avenue a portrait, bearing a card with 
my name and address, whereby he had at last suc- 
ceeded in finding me, and that now he was deter- 
mined never to part from me. 

On examining my works of art, he expressed him- 
self highly pleased with my talent, but was puzzled 
to understand how I could have attempted to paint 
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his portrait, without ever having seen him or his like- 
ness. I rather astonished him by saying, that the 
portrait was not intended to represent him, but tliat 
it was the picture of a deceased Congressman, who 
had looked in life very much like himself. To illus- 
trate the matter, I showed him the card-photograph, 
and related to him the circumstances connected with 
the unfinished portrait. The next day he volun- 
teered to give me a sitting ; and, as the lower part of his 
face bore exactly the same happy expression as that 
of the deceased, I was enabled to finish the likeness 
to my own satisfaction, and now felt sure that the 
haughty widow would be pleased with my success, 
and deem me worthy of the liberal compensation 
offered by her. 

As luck would have it, four days afterwards I re- 
ceived a letter of inquiry, dated' at New Orleans, 
from the lady herself, requesting an immediate an- 
swer. I instantly telegraphed to her the following 
words : " Portrait finished : where shall I send it ? " 
The same day I received an answer by telegraph from 
her, which read : " Keep it. Will be in Washington 
within a week." Six days afterwards I was delighted 
at seeing her and her daughter enter my studio. 
This time she had hardly seated herself, when she ex- 
claimed : " Excellent : the likeness could not be any 
better. Oh I I am ever so much indebted to you. 
How could you do it so well?" I told her the 
miraculous way in which I had succeeded; and she 
seemed greatly surprised to hear it, and listened very 
attentively to my strange story. My uncle happened 
to be out ett the time ; and I was heartily glad of it, 
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for his wonderful resemblance to her husband might 
have been unpleasant to her. 

The next day the lady and her daughter called 
again ; and after handing me a check for five hundred 
doUars, and presenting me with a valuable diamond 
ring, the widow gave me directions where to send the 
picture. Before leaving my room, she expressed a 
desire to have her own portrait and that of her daugh- 
ter painted by me. When I informed her that the 
latter portrait was already finished, a haughty look of 
displeasure spread over her face ; but when, reading 
her thoughts, I quickly added, "I painted it from 
memory," she seemed relieved, and smilingly said, 
" Ah ! I understand." Turning a picture, which had 
been facing the wall, I now exhibited the portrait. 
At seeing the striking likeness of herseK, the young 
lady blushingly said, " I do not see how you could 
have remembered my features so well." And to tell 
you the truth, dear reader, at that time I did not 
know myself how I could have succeeded so well ; 
but, when I think of it now, I feel sure that I must 
have looked at her with the eyes of love ; for, although 
only two years have elapsed, the lovely Clara has 
become my darling wife. And as the rich widow has 
seen fit to unite her wealth and her fate with that of 
my uncle, by accepting his hand and heart, we have 
all moved to Paris; and, if you should ever visit 
France, we will be happy to have you call on us. 
As I have gained some celebrity among American 
residents at Paris, by having painted and exhibited a 
life-size picture of the immortal George Washington, 
you will have no trouble in finding me ; and I promise 
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to treat you well, for now I am rich and happy, owing 
my good fortune partly to the portrait of the de- 
ceased. And, if you are anxious to know how I dis- 
posed of the providential loan, I will take you to one 
of the best regulated charitable institutions in Paris, 
of which my dear wife and myself are the happy 
founders and managers. 

And now, dear reader, good-by. Think of me 
kindly. Trust in God, and do not lose your faith in 
mankind. Do all the good you can, and you will 
be blessed yourself. 



THE MYSTERIOUS CALL. 

"Have you ever heard of mysterious calls?'' 
inquired a friend of me the other day. 

" Why do you ask me that question ? " said I. 

"Because I know of an occurrence of that kind 
which would make a tip-top story for your book," 
replied my friend. 

" WUl you write it down for me as it really hap- 
pened?" asked I smilingly. "If so, I will have it 
printed, and you may claim the authorship." 

" All right : I will do it," said my friend. 

A week afterwards he brought me a nicely written 
document, of which the following is a true copy : — 

K ever there lived a truthful person, it was my 
mother's sister, my aunt Mary. She would no more 
think of telling a lie than of putting her right-hand 
glove on the fingers of her left. In her eyes false- 
hoods were not excusable under any pretense ; and in 
that respect she was particularly severe on us chil- 
dren, who, as she lived at my parents' house in Cats- 
kill, were in a certain measure under her control, my 
mother having been made an invalid from the effects 
of a heavy fall on the ice. Even an innocent April 
joke would not be accepted by her ; and when, on 
such an occasion, I once told her that her pet kitten 
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had fallen from the window, into the yard and had 
been killed, the poor woman, believing me to be sin- 
cere, nearly fainted; and after I myself had told 
her that my information was merely intended for an 
April joke, it took her nearly a year before she could 
forgive me for having told what she called a wicked 
lie ; and I doubt very much, although she lived many 
years afterwards, whether I ever regained her fall 
confidence. 

Now, this very aunt of mine was as free from 
superstition as any enlightened mind could be ; and 
although the neighborhood in which we lived was 
connected with strange legends of the past, axmt 
Mary would always insist that she believed nothing 
except what she saw with her own eyes and heard 
with her own ears ; and she always tried to drive all 
fear out of us children. At her suggestion we were 
ordered to go to bed without a light; and, as our 
sleeping-rooms were on the third floor, we had to 
ascend two dark stairways, and pass through two 
dark halls, to reach them. Being taught to be order- 
ly, we had no trouble in finding any thing we wanted 
in the dark ; and, if either of us had been asked to go 
through a graveyard at night, we would have com- 
plied with the request without a moment's hesitation. 

Now, after what I have told you of my aunt Mary, 
and of the moral influence she exercised over us, you 
may perhaps be surprised to learn, that, after all, the 
good old lady, during the latter part of her natural 
life, once had occasion to waver in her strong belief 
that we poor mortals never experienced any thing 
supernatural, and that all apparently mysterious oc- 
currences could be traced back to natural causes. 
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Never shall- 1 forget what I heard one night from 
her own lips, although many years have elapsed since 
then. At the age of thirteen, I had a very severe 
attack of scarlet fever, and required constant atten- 
tion from my mother or my aunt. For the sake of 
convenience I had been removed to a spare room on 
the second floor, where I lay confined to my bed for 
nearly four weeks. After getting through with their 
household work, my mother and my aunt usually 
met at my room at about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, to do a little sewing, to talk about famUy matters 
and upon the topics of the day. At nine o'clock one 
of them would hand me the last spoonful of medicine 
for the night, after which I generally fell asleep. 
One night, however, I felt very restless, and, contra- 
ry to my custom, kept awake long after the usual 
hour. Prompted by a feeling of childish curiosity, I 
resolved to feign sleep, in order to hear what the 
women would talk about when left to themselves. 
So about ten o'clock I closed my eyes, and soon after- 
ward pretended to be fast asleep. My mother came 
to my bedside to arrange the covers. Returning to 
her seat, I heard her say, " He seems to have a little 
fever to-night, but he has gone to sleep at last." 

" I am heartily glad of it," replied my aunt ; " for I 
have been wishing to speak to you since morning, 
and felt greatly annoyed when our unexpected guests 
came this noon. Something very strange has hap- 
pened to me ; and I am anxious to learn how you 
would account for it, although I know beforehand 
what you will say, as you believe in all sorts of 
mysterious things." 
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"Perhaps 1 have more reason for it than you/* 
said my mother; "but pray let me hear what has 
happened to you, as you have already aroused my 
curiosity." 

" Well, then," continued my aimt, " late last night, 
after having gone to my room, I imagined I smelled 
something burning. So I went down stairs into the 
kitchen to satisfy myself about the matter ; but not 
finding any smoke below, I thought I might as well 
go all the way up stairs, which I did, discovering 
nothing, however. Returning to my room, I went 
to the window, and was just thinking what a beauti- 
ful, clear night it was, when I saw a brilliant star 
fall suddenly from the sky ; and at the same moment 
I heard a familiar voice, which seemed to be right 
behind me, call my name three times, * Mary, Mary, 
Mary I ' You know I am not superstitious, nor am I 
easUy frightened ; but this was a little too much for 
me, and I can assure you that I turned roimd quick 
enough. Seeing nobody behind me, and having 
locked and bolted the door after I had entered my 
room, I did not know what to think of it. Looking 
first under the bed, then into the closet, and after- 
wards into the wardrobe, I made sure that I was 
alone. I did not sleep a wink last night, and have 
felt worried and uneasy ever since. You know 
brother James was to start from New York on his 
trip to Europe last Monday, and I fear that he has 
sailed and been lost at sea. I shall not have a happy 
moment until we hear from him." 

" God forbid that your fears should prove true I " 
said my mother. " You have made me so nervous 
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that I can not sew another stitch to-night. What 
strange things will happen I " 

You may easily imagine how I felt on hearing this 
exciting story from the lips of my truthful aunt. 
My heart was beating like a sledge-hammer, and 
hea'vy sweat-drops were running from my brow. 
Making believe that I had just awoke, I called my 
aunt, asking her to give me a drink, which she did. 
Returning to her seat, I heard her whisper to my 
mother, " I hope he has not heard what I said." 

It took me a good while before I fell asleep again 
that night, but at last I did. For two days I did 
not hear any more of the matter, until one morn- 
ing, while my aunt was sitting near my bedside en- 
gaged in reading the morning news, my mother 
hastily entered the room, and, addressing her sister, 
said, — 

" Mary, I have startling news for you 1 " 

I saw my aunt drop the newspaper on the floor, 
and turn deathly pale, while my mother continued, 
" I have just received a letter from brother James. 
Listen to what he writes." And then she read the 
letter, which was as follows : — 

** Deak Sister, — Undoubtedly you have ere now fancied me 
drifting on the raging sea; but I am stiU in New York, as our 
vessel wiU not sail until next week. The night before last I 
took a notion to run up to Catskill by the evening train, with 
the intention of surprising you. Our train was behind time, 
and it was near midnight when I reached the house. Still 
carrying my night-key in my pocket, I got in easily; but after 
entering the house, I found, to my great regret, that you had aU 
retired. Noticing a light in Mary's room, I went to her door, 
and called her three times through the keyhole; but not receiv- 
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ing an answer from her, I. took it for granted that she had 
fallen asleep. As I had to return to New York at six o'clock 
the next morning, I preferred not to disturb you. So I went 
over to the hotel, and slept there for the balance of the night. 

*' K nothing happens to prevent me, I will be with you next 
Sunday. Give my love to all. 

'^ Your affectionate brother, 

"James." 

" Thank Heaven that he is all right 1 " exclaimed 
my aunt. ^^ ThaJbfvlly explains the mt/sterious calV^ 
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A DETECTIVE'S STORY. 

The firm of Chapelleaux Frferes & Co., Importers 
of Watches and Jewelry, formerly at No. — ^ Maiden 
Lane, New York, on taking account of stock in the 
early part of January, 1858, found that a large num- 
ber of fine gold watches, whose value was estimated 
at over eighteen thousand dollars, were missing. 

Suspicion immediately fell upon one of their confi- 
dential clerks, one Robert Lasalle, a Frenchman, who, 
while receiving a salary of only one thousand dollars 
per annimi, was known to live in an extravagant 
manner. At the time above stated, he had been 
married about a year, his wife belonging to a Quaker 
family in Philadelphia. On the day when the dis- 
covery was made, Lasalle was absent from the office 
on a collecting tour through the upper part of the 
city, a duty devolving upon him on the last day of 
each week. The discovery was made by the senior 
member of the firm, who, being an experienced busi- 
ness man, deemed it advisable to confide his secret to 
nobody except his two partners ; and, after a short 
consultation with them, he started for police head- 
quarters. Having stated his grievances and suspi- 
cions to the chief of police, and having offered a re- 
ward of two thousand dollars for the detection of the 
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thief, he gave a full description of Lasalle's person 
and dress, in substance as follows : — 

Age, about thirty ; height, about five feet eight ; 
complexion, healthy ; face, oval and prepossessing ; 
nose, straight and well-shaped ; eyes, hair, and mous- 
tache, black ; weight, about one hundred and sixty ; 
movements, quick and graceful ; language, select, with 
foreign accent when speaking English. Dress as 
follows: Black diagonal-cloth coat and vest, black 
and gray striped pants, blue beaver overcoat, polka- 
dotted black satin scarf, with scarfpin representing 
a gold hand holding a large pearl, fur cap, and fur 
gloves. 

Mr. ChapeUeaux also stated that Lasalle and his 
wife boarded at No. — y Waverley Place. 

On receiving the above particulars, the chief of po- 
lice forthwith placed the matter in the hands of John 
Rogers and James Donahoe, two very shrewd and 
experienced detectives. To the last-named gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I accidentally made at the house 
of a friend, I am indebted for the following story, 
which he told me in his own peculiar style, as fol- 
lows : — 

It was about noontime of a clear, cold day, when 
the chief told me what was the matter. I talked it 
over with Rogers, and we soon devised a plan of our 
own how to operate. Rogers was to act as a shadow 
to watch Lasalle's movements when outdoors, and I 
was to take a room at the house where Lasalle and 
his wife boarded. So I went home to get my valise, 
and to dress up in my Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, 
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knowing that I had to deal with a fine bird. Then I 
took a hasty lunch, and told the old woman that I had 
to board in a fashionable neighborhood for a while ; 
which did not at all surprise her, as I had been on 
the police a good many years, and we had been mar- 
ried long enough for her to get used to my strange 
life. She knew very well what was up, and smilingly 
said, " All right Jim ; only take care that you do not 
fall in love with a rich woman:" 

" No fear," said T, leaving the house. I then went 
to No. — ^ Waverley Place, at that time occupied by a 
German lady, one Mrs. Moller. On ringing the 
bell at two o'clock in the afternoon, a colored boy 
about fifteen years old opened the door, and asked 
me what I wanted. I told him that I wanted to see 
the lady of the house : whereupon he stated that his 
mistress was just dressing to go out ; but, if I waited 
about ten minutes, I might be able to see her. And, 
after ushering me into the front-parlor, he went up 
stairs to announce me. While waiting, I looked at 
the elegant furniture, the rich carpet, the fine pictures 
and ornaments, and made up my mind that this was 
not the worst place to live in ; and if the fare was 
only as good as the rest of the things, and if sour- 
krout was not served up more than seven times a 
week, I could stand it a little while. I was just re- 
hearsing in my mind how to approach Mrs. Moller, 
when the lady herself made her appearance, a slender 
blonde, with blue eyes, pale face, and suffering ex- 
pression, dressed in deep mourning. Arising to bow 
to her, she begged me to keep my seat ; and then seat- 
ing herself, she politely said, — 
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** What can I do for you, sir? 

" I wish, to hire a room, with breakfast and supper, 
replied I. " Can you accommodate me ? 

" I can give you a comfortable room on the third 
floor, the only one now vacant; but we serve.no sup- 
per. We have breakfast from seven to ten, lunch 
from twelve to two, and dinner from six to eight," 
said Mrs. MoUer. 

" What would be the price for the room you speak 
of, including full board ? " asked I. 

" Forty dollars per month, payable weekly," an- 
swered the lady. 

I thought her charges pretty steep, for at that time 
war-prices had not yet been imposed upon the com- 
munity ; but, as -Thad not to pay my expenses, I was 
not so very particular. She then called the colored 
boy to show me the room, which I found as she had 
represented it. Returning to the parlor, she asked 
if it suited me, and if I had concluded to hire it. 

I told her that I would make it answer, although I 
would have preferred a room on the second floor. 

" I am very sorry that I can not accommodate you ; 
but the best part of the second floor is taken up by a 
wealthy French gentleman and his wife, who pay me 
one himdred and fifty dollars per month for a suite 
of rooms, with full board. The gentleman, who is a 
partner in the firm of Chapelleaux Frdres & Co., 
boarded with me four years before his marriage, 
which occurred a year ago last Christmas. His wife 
is a very fine young lady from Philadelphia. After 
the wedding he brought her here, where they have 
since remained," remarked Mrs. MoUer. 
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You may easily imagine how attentively I listened to 
the voluntary statement of the lady, in which, unbe- 
known to her, I was so deeply interested. It was clear 
that Lasalle was living greatly beyond his means ; and, 
in order to blind the eyes of those who came in daily 
contact with him, he was obliged to make misrepre- 
sentations regarding his income and position. 

" How many boarders have you besides the two 
you mentioned ? " inquired I. 

"I generally have from fifteen to twenty; and I 
can assure you it is a very diflBcult task, as I am not 
very strong, and help is so very unreUable. I gener- 
ally keep three servants, — a cook, a chambermaid, 
and a bell-boy ; but, after all, I have to do the best 
part of the work myself. For the last two days I 
have had to do all the chamber-work, as I was obliged 
to discharge my girl last Thursday, on account of dis- 
honesty. She is the third I have had to dismiss for 
robbing me. I have no faith in any of them. This 
afternoon I shall go to an intelligence office in First 
Street, near the Bowery, and try. to get a decent 
German girl, even if she is a greenhorn," said Mrs. 
Moller. 

"I think you act wisely in doing so," said I. 
Then, taking out my wallet from my breast pocket, 
I handed Mrs. Moller ten dollars, saying*, " I always 
pay my board in advance. Please give me a receipt 
for the money. My name is Frank Henderson. I 
have formerly lived in Boston, but can give you 
plenty of city references if you desire it." 

" Oh, never mind ! " said the lady : " that is all 
right ; I shall not require any." 
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Mrs. MoUer gave me the receipt ; and after request- 
ing her to have my valise sent up to my room, and a 
fire built, I left the house, highly elated on account 
of the information I had received regarding Lasalle, 
but still more pleased with Mrs. MoUer's statement 
about the servants. Her talk could not have suited 
my purposes any better. When she declared her 
intention to hire a German girl, it instantly occurred 
to me, that, unbeknown to her, she must be furnished 
by U8 with such a servant, as in this case it would be 
much easier for me to gain access to Lasalle's rooms. 
Rogers and myself had made an appointment to meet 
at headquarters at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
we both were punctual. In the year in which this 
robbery took place, very little was as yet known of 
female detectives ; still there were two women in the 
service, — one an elderly American lady ; and the other 
an intelligent young German girl, of fine appearance 
and good address. The name of the last was Lisette 
Bremer. She was shrewd and reliable, and would 
be the vei:y person to aid us in this matter. The 
boss happened to be in his office. I reported to him 
what I had done, and what I had heard in Waverley 
Place about Laselle's pretended wealth, and that I 
perhaps had an opportunity to furnish Mrs. MoUer 
with a servant in the person of Miss Bremer. He 
seemed pleased, and said, — 

" You have made a good beginning. Go on with 
the matter, Jim. I need not tell an old coon like 
you what to do, only do not run up expenses too 
high." 

" No fear," said I, leaving the office. 
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I then went to Lisette Bremer. She lived on the 
fourth floor of a tenement-house in Third Street, 
near Avenue B. I found her at her room, engaged 
in knitting blue woolen stockings of enormous 
dunensions. 

After shaking hands with her, and seating myself 
opposite her, I told her my errand. I directed her 
to put on her waiting-girl disguise suit, go right 
away to the intelligence office in First Street, and 
apply for a situation as a chambermaid in a German 
family, then come back immediately, and report to 
me what her prospects were in getting such employ- 
ment. 

She dressed in ten minutes, and started off precise- 
ly at five o'clock, while I staid at her room to await 
her return. Half an hour later she came back, to 
tell me, that, when she made the application, she was 
told by Mrs. Lohmann, the lady who kept the intelli- 
gence office, that only five minutes before a very 
fine German lady had asked her to procure a good 
German girl to do housework. The lady could not 
be two blocks off; and she, Mrs. Lohmann, would 
send her boy after her, and ask her to come back for 
a moment. The boy ran as fast as he could, and 
overtook her at the corner of Bond Street and the 
Bowery. The lady, who happened to be Mrs. Mol- 
ler, gladly came back to the intelligence office, saw 
Lisette, had a short talk with her, seemed to take a 
liking to her, and finally made a bargain with her to 
come right away. Lisette promised to be at Waver- 
ley Place at eight o'clock the same evening. You 
may imagine how gladly I received the welcome news 
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from Miss Bremer. Things seemed to go on swim- 
mingly. Not five hours had elapsed since the case 
was placed in my hands, and I had already accom- 
plished a great deal. Not only was I comfortably 
quartered on the battle-ground, but I also had a good 
and reliable assistant in the person of Lisette Bremer. 
Never before had I made such rapid progress in so 
short a space of time ; and all this was accomplished 
by acting on the impulse of the moment. So much 
for being quick-witted, said I to myself. I now 
returned to my room in Waverley Place ; and at six 
o'clock, having been simimoned by the dinner-bell, 
I went down stairs to the dining-hall. The table 
was elegantly set for about twenty, but the boarders 
had not all made their appearance yet. Only ten 
ladies and four gentlemen were present. Lasalle 
and his wife had not come in yet. There was a 
good deal of style about the company ; for they all 
appeared in full dress, and their combined perfumes 
of musk, jockey-club, patchouli, and Heaven knows 
what else, almost spoiled my appetite. I was for a 
while kept in suspense ; for nearly all the guests had 
assembled, the second course was being served, the 
conversation had become more animated, but Lasalle 
and lady were still absent. The colored boy was 
just removing the plates and dishes for the second 
time, when I heard a loud and merry laugh in the 
entry; and a few moments afterwards Venus and 
Adonis, — nay, I beg your pardon, I mean to say, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lasalle, — arm in arm entered the room. I 
was startled ; for I must confess that I never saw a 
handsomer nor a happier-looking couple than they 
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were. She was not quite as tall as he, but beauti- 
fully built. Imagine a handsome brunette, with a 
healthy complexion, an eagle nose, a sparkling, dark 
eye, a sweet little mouth with a pleasant smile, and 
you see Mrs. Lasalle. She looked more like an Ital- 
ian beauty, or a pretty Jewess, than a Quaker lady. 
There was a certain grace visible in her, which is 
natural only to persons of good breeding, and which 
stamps nobility on their brow. Their seats were at 
the head of the table, and they seemed the center of 
attraction. After they were seated, Lasalle said, — 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you are all in 
the best of health and spirits on this beautiful day. 
Mrs. MoUer, my better half and myself once more 
crave your pardon for being a little late at the table. 
Mr. Goodrich, how was business with you to-day? 
Pretty good, you say ? Well, I am glad to hear it. 
Have you heard of the gigantic bank robbery in St. 
Louis, and the flight of the cashier? All these 
calamities are caused by people living beyond their 
means." 

And so he went on in that easy way of talking, 
having something to say to almost every one of the 
company. Suddenly his eyes rested on me ; and, 
turning to our hostess, he said, — 

" Mrs. Moller, my dear lady 1 I perceive a stran- 
ger at the table. Has the gentleman been introduced 
yet?" 

Mrs. Moller blushed, and then said, — 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will pardon 
the oversight on my part. This is Mr. Henderson, 
from Boston." 
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^^ Thank you, madam," said Lasalle; and then* 
turning towards me, he continued, — 

" Mr. Henderson, as one of the earliest patrons 
of Mrs. Moller, permit me to welcome you in behalf 
of all to our happy household ; and here is to our 
better acquaintance," said he, emptying a glass of 
claret, of which he had been drinking. 

"Thank you, sir; thank you," said I, — thinking 
if he only knew to whom he was speaking, he might 
not be so glad to become better acquainted with me. 

After dinner I went up stairs to my room ; and, 
accidentally looking out of the window, I noticed a 
livery coach drive up to the door ; and, ten minutes 
later, Mr, and Mrs. Lasalle, dressed for the opera, 
stepped into the carriage, and drove off. The next 
day was Sunday ; and the breakfast-hours on that 
day were from eight to half-past nine. I did not 
much care to see Lasalle again at the table; and 
rightly judging, that, having been out late on the 
previous night, he would surely sleep long, I went 
to my breakfast very early, and thus succeeded in 
evading him. Half an hour later I heard his melo- 
dious voice and his merry laugh on the stairway ; 
and at ten o'clock I once more saw him and his wife 
enter a carriage which had come to take them to 
church. It appeared that I had taken quarters in a 
good and pious house ; for all the inmates seemed to 
be church-members, even Mrs. Moller. Things were 
apparently all working in my favor. 

Lisette Bremer had arrived, and had been duly in- 
stalled as chambermaid on the previous night, and 
accordingly had entered upon her duties. My fene 
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to act had arrived sooner than I expected. The 
last boarder, an elderly gentleman, had just left the 
house, when I heard Lisette in the hall of the third 
floor. I opened my door ; and, satisfying myself that 
no one was near, I whispered to her, — 
" Put Lasalle's rooms in order instantly." 
She nodded her head, and obeyed orders. After 
twenty minutes she had finished her work, and I 
slipped noiselessly into the lower hall, and then into 
Lasalle's apartments— bolting the door carefiiUy, 
and darkening the keyholes after I had entered. I 
commenced my work by examining every thing that 
stood on the shelves in the closets ; but my eyes met 
nothing to arouse my suspicions. I then went to 
the bureau, which had four large and three small 
drawers, containing mostly her and hb underwear, 
three white vests, several dozen of white and colored 
kid gloves, cuffe, collars, laces, three valuable fans, 
two elegant opera^lasses, a variety of silk scarfs, 
neckties, and ribbons, four parasols, all differing in 
color and design, and numerous other articles of 
minor value. . Next I went to his writing-desk. 
Finding that it was locked, I took a bundle of small 
keys from my pocket ; but, after having tried them 
all, I found, to my regret, that none of them would 
fit. Not wishing to force the lock open, I was just 
thinking what was best to do, when I stepped on 
something solid on the floor ; and, looking down, I 
saw it was a small key. Trying it in the lock of the 
desk, I was happy to find that it was the very key I 
wanted. The desk contained books, papers, letters, 
some valuables, a small sum of money, writing and 
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artist's material, crayon drawings, a few water^olor 
sketches, and other things too niunerous to mention. 
Among the papers I found a package of letters, 
written on drab-tinted paper, arranged in rotation, 
according to their respective dates, which were in- 
dorsed in red ink on each of them. They proved to 
be love-epistles, written by Lasalle's wife, at her 
parents' house in West Philadelphia. From them it 
appeared that her maiden name was Grace Frazer. 
In one of these letters she says, that, if she ever had 
tiie happiness of becoming iL wife, she would never 
leave him, but cling to him through life, — in weal 
and woe, in gladness and in sorrow, imtil grim death 
should separate them ; and that her last words should 
be a blessing for her darling Robert. Being a plain, 
matter-of-fact man, and a police-officer at that, I won- 
dered whether, after learning that he was a common 
thief, she would feel inclined to follow him to Sing- 
Sing. I must confess that I had my doubts about 
it. I only read a few of the love-letters; for, to tell 
you the truth, they were a little too sweet for me. 
I knew that such talk was all blarney, and would not 
hold good when it came to the pinch. I now went 
to his trunk, ^hich was wide open. It contained 
old clothing, linen, books, pictures, &c. I examined 
every article very carefully, and was greatly disap- 
pointed by not finding any thing whatever to arouse 
my suspicions. I assure you it was not an easy task 
to return the manifold articles to their proper places ; 
but, being used to that kind of work, I accomplished 
it, as I thought admirably. I had just put the last 
article into the trunk, when I accidentally, and to 
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my great regret, discovered that I had forgotten to 
put back a cigar-box, half-filled with cigars, which 
was one of the last things I had taken from the 
trunk. While looking at the article with displeasure, 
a thought suddenly struck me, that a cigar-box, half 
empty, really had no business among all the rubbish 
in the trunk ; and, while it would be quite natural 
to put a full box in a trunk, no sensible man, espe- 
cially a smoker, would think of thus exposing the 
cigars to the danger of being broken; but that it 
would be more natural for him to put such a box on 
a shelf in the closet, on the mantel-piece, or on a 
table. Thus reasoning to myself, I resolved to empty 
the box of its contents, expecting to find at least 
fifty cigars. Unpacking them, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find only about half that number, while I 
had already reached the bottom ; and I was still more 
astonished when I found that the box had a false 
bottom. Murder will out, said I to myself. Had I 
not accidentally forgotten to return the box to the 
trunk, I would never have thought of examining its 
contents so closely; but now my suspicions were 
aroused instantly. Taking a penknife from my 
pocket, I lifted the false bottom, and, to my still 
greater surprise, I found a white paper box, which 
fitted exactly in the space it occupied. You may 
easily imagine how eager I was to examine its con- 
tents; and although detectives, as a general rule, 
are not of a nervous temperament, I am in truth- 
fulness forced to admit, that my hands trembled so 
much that I dropped the box ; and you may picture 
my delight when I saw a large niunber of pawn- 
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tickets fall out of it upon the .floor. I picked them up, 
counted them, and found that there were thirtv-five 
in all, issued by various pawnbrokers in New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, and Boston; some for a single 
gold watch, and some for two or three. Gathering 
them up again, I put them into my wallet ; and, con- 
sulting my watch, I foimd that it was already half- 
past eleven o'clock, and that in half an hour more 
Lasalle and his wife would probably return from 
church. I therefore concluded to discontinue my 
search. Placing the paper box in the cigar-box, and 
putting the cigars again on the false bottom, I 
wrapped the whole concern in an old newspaper; 
and, taking it with me, I was just about to unlock 
the door, in order to leave the room, when I heard 
the voice of the colored boy, who was talking to one 
of the servants. Thinking it would be best not to 
let them see me come out of Lasalle's room, I went 
back. Noticing a large photographic album on the 
table, it suddenly occurred to me that it might be 
wise, and perhaps save a great deal of impleasant- 
ness, to procure his likeness now, for the Rogue's 
Gallery. Finding four different pictures of him in 
the album, I selected the one which in my estima- 
tion resembled him the most. Putting this also into 
my wallet, I made sure, by listening, that there was 
nobody in the entry ; and then, carefully and noise- 
lessly imbolting the door, I left the room, and walked 
quietly up stairs into my own. 

Half an hour later the inmates of the house re- 
tumed from church. That day all were punctual at 
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lunch. Lasalle was gayer and more talkative than 
on Saturday. His tongue went like a water-wheel, 
and again he had something to say to every one at 
the table. Not even me did he spare. " Mr. Hen- 
derson," said he, " have you been to church, my dear 
sir, or have you worshiped God in your own room ? 
— which, in my opinion, is just as good, as long as 
people have the true religion in their hearts, and do 
what is right." 

" I agree with you in that respect," said I ; and 
then thought, what a hj'pocrite that brazen French- 
man is I The idea of talking of religion in such a 
manner, when he knows, in his own heart, that he is 
a wicked sinner. After lunch I went to Mr. Chapel- 
leaux' residence in West Fourteenth Street. I 
showed him the pawn-tickets, and requested him to 
go with me to one or two of the pawnbrokers, to 
identify the property. He went with me first to a 
place in the Bowery, and then to another one in 
Chatham Street. As both pawnbrokers lived over 
their stores, we had no trouble in finding them at 
home. I showed them the pawn-tickets issued by 
them respectively, and demanded to see the watches. 
They produced them ; and Mr. Chapelleaux was 
satisfied that they belonged to the missing property, 
and showed me his private mark on each of them, 
which was a small C in a circle. We then went to 
police headquarters. Not finding the chief there, 
I went to his private residence, while Mr. Chapel- 
leaux returned to his own home. I saw the boss, 
and told him of my success. He expressed himself 
greatly satisfied with my doings, especially when I 
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showed him the cigar-box and the pawn-tickets. He 
said he considered it sufficient proof of Lasalle's 
guilt, and would go with me to his office to make 
out the necessary papers for the Frenchman's arrest. 
Arriving there, I handed him the confiscated prop- 
erty, and he soon handed me the warrant. After 
leaving him, I went to my home, to see if any thing 
had happened there. 

" Well, Jim," said my wife, after we had exchanged 
salutations, " any prospects for a new dress ? " 

" Oh, yes I " replied I, " perhaps for a silk one." 

I played with the children for an hour, and then 
left again. Wending my way to Waverley Place, I 
weighed in my mind the question, whether to arrest 
Lasalle before or after dinner. Perhaps you think 
that detectives have no regard for other people's feel- 
ings ? But you are mistaken, my dear sir. Out of 
regard to Mrs. MoUer and her other boarders, I 
resolved to put off the performance of the tragedy 
until half an hour after dinner, which on the sabbath 
was served as early as five o'clock. I arrived at my 
room at half past four. The short space of time 
seemed very long to me that afternoon, but at last 
the sound of the dinner-bell ended my suspense. As 
was probably always the case on Sundays, the guests 
were all very punctual at the table, with the excep- 
tion of the Frenchman and his wife. Poor woman I 
her doom was sealed for ever. 

"Lasalle is bound always to be the last at the 
table. I sometimes think he does it for effect," said 
Mrs. Moller smilingly. To me, however, matters soon 
became serious; for the third course had already been 
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served and the Lasalles had not made their appear- 
ance yet. The dessert was now placed on the table, 
and still they remained absent. I did not know 
what to make of it, and was just thinking whether 
I had not better find out where Lasalle was, when I 
heard a ring at the door-bell. About ten minutes af- 
terwards, Lisette Bremer excitedly entered the room, 
and quickly walking to Mrs. MoUer's seat, she whis- 
pered a few words into that lady's ear, who suddenly 
turned pale, hastily arose from her seat, and, begging 
the company to excuse her for a few moments, hur- 
riedly left the room. I'instantly felt that something 
was wrong; and, thinking that perhaps my time to act 
had already arrived, I followed Mrsi Moller's exam- 
ple by leaving the room. In the hall I met Lisette, 
with a glass of water in her hand, hastening up-stairs 
to Lasalle's room. I asked her if anybody was sick, 
and she said that Mrs. Lasalle had fainted. Under 
the pretense of offering my services to procure a phy- 
sician, I followed her to Lasalle's room. On enter- 
ing, I saw Mrs. Moller kneeling on the floor, and bend- 
ing over the appairently lifeless body of Mrs. Lasalle. 
Approaching her, Mrs. Moller looked up at me with 
an expression of intense grief, and said, " Mr. Hender- 
son, a great calamity has befallen our house. Look 
at this letter, which was delivered by a strange mes- 
senger just now." 

Thus saying, she handed me a note, written in 
lead-pencil, and addressed to Mrs. Lasalle. I grasped 
the paper eagerly, and read the following words, 
which were hastily written by a trembling hand : — 
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'* My Precious Darling, — A merciless fate has separated us 
for ever I We can never meet again in life, and I fear not even in 
heaven. Fray for me I Your unfortunate 

"Robert." 

I comprehended every thing in a moment. Lasalle, 
or his wife, had probably missed the photograph in 
the album, which aroused Lasalle's suspicions, and led 
him to believe that somebody had a motive in taking 
it. Then he had probably examined his trunk; and, 
missing the ill-fated cigar-box, he at once knew that 
his game was at an end, and that instant flight was 
advisable. Mrs. MoUer had been in Lasalle's room 
at a quarter to four ; and from her I learned that he 
had left as early as half past three, telling his wife 
that he was just going around the corner to get a 
newspaper, but did not return, leaving the poor wo- 
man in a dreadful st^te of suspense, fancying all sorts 
of terrible things, until at last the fatal letter verified 
her fears, that something dreadful had happened to 
her husband. I clearly saw that I had waited too 
long with Lasalle's arrest. 

"James Donahoe," said I to myself, "you have 
made a great blunder ; but, if Lasalle still lives on 
earth, he shall be found by you." 

Mrs. Lasalle having revived from her fainting spell, 
no medical aid was needed ; and, as my business at 
Waverley Place was now at an end, I went up-stairs 
to my room, packed my valise, and, after addressing 
a few lines to Mrs. Moller, I left the house, feeling 
greatly dissatisfied with myself. Not getting a chance 
to speak to Lisette before leaving, I left her to await 
further orders. Instead of proceeding to headquar- 
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ters, I telegraphed to John Rogers to meet me at my 
house instantly ; and then, hiring a cab to drive me 
up there, I reached the house a few moments after he 
had arrived. Our consultation was brief; and, after 
ten minutes, he left me again. I then packed my 
trunk, providing myself with several disguise suits, 
three different wigs, some false beards, green eye- 
glasses, a pair of handcuffs, and various other articles 
of that nature. After this I wrote a letter to the 
chief, informing him what had happened, and request- 
ing him to have one hundred card-pictures made from 
Lasalle's photograph, and send one to the police 
headquarters of every large city in the United States 
and in Canada. I also advised him to issue a search- 
warrant, and immediately institute a very careful 
search on Lasalle's premises. On the same evening 
Rogers went by the nine o'clock train to Phila- 
delphia ; while I took the eight o'clock train to Bos- 
ton, intending to go from there to Canada. Before 
leaving New York, I engaged two experienced, men 
to search for Lasalle in the city. 

On Monday, before commencing my search, I hired 
a shrewd and trustworthy assistant, a man by the 
name of Strong, to go ahead of me to Portland, Que- 
bec, and Montreal. After two days' labor in Boston, 
I felt satisj&ed that Lasalle was not there. I wrote 
from Boston to Lisette Bremer, requesting her to 
stay another week with Mrs. MoUer, and watch what 
was going on there. On Tuesday evening I left by 
the six-o'clock train for Portland, arriving there at a 
quarter past ten. On Wednesday I worked very 
hard in Portland, but met with no success. On 
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Thursday night I reached Quebec. On my arrival 
there, I was rejoiced to find for me, at the St. Louis 
Hotel, a dozen card-pictures of Lasalle, which were 
mailed to me from New York on Monday night. I 
also found a telegram from my man Strong, request- 
ing me to join him in Montreal without delay. There 
being no train to that city before the next morning, 
I stopped at the hotel overnight. Late on Friday 
evening I arrived at Montreal ; and no sooner had I 
registered my name at the Ottawa Hotel, than Strong 
tapped me on the shoulder, expressing great anxiety 
to speak to me. 

" What is up, Strong ? " asked I, leading him aside. 

"A man, answering your description of Lasalle, 
arrived here from Toronto yesterday, and I know 
where to lay my hands on him. He took lodgings 
at a small French hotel in St. Joseph Street," said 
Strong. 

" Does he look like this ? " asked I, showing him 
one of the card-pictures. 

" That is the man ! I could almost swear to it I " 
exclaimed my assistant. 

" All right," said I : " come up stairs for a few 
moments, and I will go with you." 

After ordering my trunk to be taken up stairs, and 
whispering a few words into the night clerk's ear, I 
took Strong up to my room. While he was exam- 
ining the photograph more closely, I dressed up in 
my old man's disguise, put on a pair of spectacles, 
and then, addressing him in the voice of a feeble 
and toothless old man, I nearly frightened him out 
of his wits. You ought have seen how the fellow 
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laughed when he discovered that it was I. Twenty 
minutes later we arrived at the French hotel in St. 
Joseph Street. It was then nearly midnight, but the 
people had not gone to bed yet. I told Strong to 
lead me into the house, as if I needed his support, and 
then engage a room for me. 

Detectives are generally good actors, and I could 
play my part pretty well. 

I entered an assimied name, with an apparently 
trembling hand, in such a manner that the Devil 
himself could not have read it. The old gray-headed 
Frenchman who kept the house stood behind the 
counter. He looked at my signature through his 
eye-glasses, and then asked me in broken English, — 

" Vat you call zat name. Monsieur ? " 

" John Carringdale " I replied. 

" Ah, yes I I comprehend," said he. " Your name 
be Jean Herringtail, I see. Mr. Herringtail, will you 
drink some zing before you put yourself to bed? 
I will sell you one bottle of claret, zat will make 
your old blood run warm, and only charge you fifty 
cents." 

" Well," said I, pretending to cough like an old 
man, " you may send a bottle of it, and two glasses, 
to my room. He fetched the wine from the cellar, 
then took two glasses from the shelf, and, while 
Strong was leading me up the narrow stairway, he 
followed us with an oil-lamp and the wine. Before 
leaving the room, he asked me if I would like roast 
pigeons for breakfast, and I told him yes. He then 
said, " Perhaps you would like to pay me for lodg- 
ing, wine, and breakfast, because you not have any 
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baggage ; and you be so old, zat you may die before 
mornings and zen I lose my money." 

I thought that Frenchman had a hard cheek, but I 
could not keep from laughing at his strange request. 
Judging from his impudence, I expected that he 
would make an exorbitant charge, but I was mis- 
taken ; for, when I asked him how much he wanted, 
he said, — 

" I will take, for lodging, wine, and breakfast, one 
dollar and a half." 

Probably he thought that I had no money; for 
when I took from my pocket a roll of Canada bank- 
bills, and a lot of gold and silver, he seemed greatly 
surprised, and said, " O, Monsieur ! zat is all right : 
I do not want ze money now ; any time to-morrow 
will do. I never am in a hurry about ze pay when 
I meet one nice old gentleman Uke you. Good- 
night, Monsieur." 

After he had left the room, I offered Strong a glass 
of wine. 

"Thank you," said he, "I have been there: no 
more vinegar and logwood for me." 

Laughing at his sarcastic remark, I tasted the 
wine, and found that he was correct. A few drops 
of it were quite enough for me. 

"Now, Strong," said I, "go down stairs and find 
out by the register how the man, whom you suspect, 
entered his name." 

" Oh ! I know that already," replied he : " the 
name he gave was R. Fraser, from Paris." 

" You don't say so ? " exclaimed I. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " asked Strong, with 
surprise. 
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"A good deal is the matter," said I: "as you 
know, Lasalle came from Paris. His Christian name 
is Robert, and his wife's maiden name was Frazer. 
Murder will out, you see. No matter how smart a 
thief may be, he will always do something to commit 
himself. I bet we have found Lasalle." 

I then dismissed Strong for the night, telling him 
to meet me at the Ottawa Hotel at nine o'clock the 
next morning. I now retired ; but, although I was 
very fatigued from traveling, I did not sleep much 
that night. When the breakfast-bell rang, at seven 
o'clock the next morning, I was already up and 
dressed, and ready to go down-stairs. Looking at 
the register before going to breakfast, I foimd that 
the name entered was not R. Frazer, but B. Frazier, 
spelled F-r-arz-i-e-r. Entering the dining-room, I 
saw the man himself, who resembled Lasalle very 
much, and might have passed for his brother; but it 
did not take me long to satisfy myself that it was 
not Lasalle, after all, although it was very natural 
that Strong should have made the mistake. When 
he met me afterwards, at the Ottawa Hotel, he felt, 
of course, greatly disappointed when I told him that 
he had been on the wrong track. 

"Never mind," said I encouragingly: "no harm 
done. You may go to Toronto, and I will go to 
Ottawa ; for I still believe that Lasalle is in Canada." 

We both took the same train as far as Prescott 
Junction, where we separated ; he going one way, and 
I the other. At Ottawa I stopped at the Russell 
House. This was on Sunday. The weather was 
dear and cold, and the sleighing lively. Not a single 
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carriage or wagon was visible. In the afternoon 
I took a walk around the city. On my way back I 
was just crossing the bridge on Sparks Street, when 
I saw a handsome sleigh, drawn by a pair of spirited 
black horses, coming up the street. The sleigh was 
driven by a fine-looking gentleman, with blonde hair 
and blonde moustache, which strangely contrasted 
with his sparkling black eyes. At his side sat a 
handsome, healthy-looking young lady, also a blopde, 
resembling the gentleman in color of hair and eyes, 
and in vivacity of gestures while speaking to each 
other. The sleigh was now passing me ; and I was 
just thinking what a handsome couple they were, 
when my trained ears suddenly caught the merry 
laugh of the gentleman in the sleigh, which resem- 
bled LasaUe's merry laugh so much, that, had I not 
seen the stranger's face and only heard his voice, I 
could have sworn that it was Lasalle himself. In- 
quiring of a passing policeK)fficer if he knew whose 
sleigh that was, he said, " Yes, sir : the sleigh belongs 
to Thomas McAuley, a wealthy merchant of Ottawa. 
The young lady is his daughter ; and the gentleman 
is Eugene Delatour from Paris, who is visiting at 
McAuley's house." Thanking the oflScer for his in- 
formation, I went to the hotel ; and, looking in the 
Directory for the address of McAuley, I found that 
he lived in the most fashionable part of the city. 
You may be surprised to hear, that, in spite of having 
seen with my own eyes that the gentleman in the 
sleigh was not Lasalle, I stationed myself in disguise 
a little before seven o'clock that evening near the 
residence of McAuley. But such was the £act. We 
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detectives see and hear such strange things, that we 
are forced to think that every thing is possible, and 
therefore are surprised at nothing. -I had waited 
about ten minutes, when a sleigh, much larger than 
the one I had seen in the afternoon, was driven up to 
the door by a coachman in livery. A few minutes 
afterwards the same young couple, and two elderly 
persons whom I supposed to be Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Auley, came from the house, and entered the sleigh ; 
and again I heard the never-to-be-forgotten merry 
laugh of Lasalle, and his melodious voice. Had not 
the severe cold pinched my nose and ears that even- 
ing, I might have imagined that I was only dream- 
ing. The sleigh left ; and I was undecided what to 
do, when I saw a young man, with a hymn-book 
under his arm, leaving the house. Taking it for 
granted that the family had gone to church, and that 
the young man would go to the same house of wor^ 
ship, I resolved to follow him. Keeping behind him 
at a proper distance, I found that I was not mistak- 
en ; and, by walking a little faster when approaching 
the church, we entered the edifice abnost at the same 
time. The service had already commenced, and they 
were singing the last verse of a hymn when we got 
inside. To my delight, the young man went to the 
place where the McAuley family were sitting. I 
took a seat right over them in the gallery, from 
which, unnoticed, I could watch the party. Being 
in disguise, I could boldly look at them without 
arousing suspicion. I always carried in my pocket a 
pair of magnifying spectacles. Looking down at the 
yoimg lady's escort, I noticed, by chance, that the 
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color of his hair greatly varied from that of all other 
blonde gentlemef in the congregation; his being 
mucli lighter and almost of a flaxen hue. No sooner 
had I made this discovery, than it suddenly occurred 
to me that I once heard a physician speak of a 
French invention, — a process by which the darkest 
hair could be bleached into a blonde. Could it be 
possible that this was Lasalle, after all? I now 
closely examined the stranger's features ; and, before 
I left the church that evening, I was fully convinced 
that I had found the escaped criminal. The same 
evening I telegraphed to Strong to join me in Otta- 
wa immediately. Another telegram I sent to John 
Rogers, who at that time was in Washington, D.C., 
requesting him to return to New York instantly, and 
await my further orders there. A third telegram I 
sent to the chief of police, informing him that I had 
got on Lasalle's track. In a fourth telegram I re- 
quested Mrs. Moller to write to me by return of 
mail, care of Post-Office, Suspension Bridge, if she 
had heard any thing from Lasalle. In self-praise I 
must say, that, after I had returned to my room at 
the hotel, it took me only ten minutes to lay out my 
whole plan of operation; which proved a success, 
as you will hereafter see. On Monday afternoon 
Strong arrived at Ottawa. I pointed out to him Mc- 
Auley's residence, described Lasalle's present appear- 
ance, and directed him to stay in Ottawa, and shadow 
the Frenchman, and follow him wherever he might 
go, reporting to me at Suspension Bridge, care of 
Western Hotel, punctually, every day. Leaving 
Ottawa the same afternoon, I went by the way of 
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Toronto and Hamilton to the Suspension Bridge. 
Arriving there on Wednesday noon, I took lodgings 
at the Western Hotel. I found a letter from Mrs. 
Moller at the post-office, stating that she had heard 
nothing of Lasalle, and that his wife had returned to 
her parents' house in Philadelphia, somewhat de- 
ranged in mind. I now procured an intelligent lady 
to imitate Mrs. Moller's hand-writing and signature ; 
and, after I was fully satisfied that she could do it to 
perfection, I dictated to her the following letter : — 

" Eugene Dklatoub, Esq. — 

" Care Post-Office^ Ottawa^ Ontario. 
<* A clairvoyant has told your wife that you are in Ottawa, 
under the aboye-afismned name. She knows aU about your 
unfortunate niatter, and forgives you, saying that you did the 
wrong only for her sake. She insists on seeing you once more, 
before parting with you for ever, and wants you to Ineet her in 
disguise, in the ladies' room at the Suspension Bridge, next 
Monday night, at seven o'clock. Now, if you do not want to 
drive your poor wife mad, be sure to be there; that is, if the 
clairvoyant has told her correctly, and this letter reaches you. 

** Your true friend, 

** Henriette Moller." 

My calculation was, that, by not mentioning on 
which side of the bridge she wanted to meet him, 
he naturally would first look for her on the Cana- 
dian side, and, not finding her there, he would un- 
doubtedly venture over to the American side. You 
never saw a better counterfeit than that letter. I 
was so pleased with it, that I paid the lady ten dollars 
for her work, which gladdened her poor heart, I 
can tell you. K any thing would fetch Lasalle, 
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that letter surely would ; for, from a remark I read in 
one of Mrs. Lasalle's love-letters, I knew that both 
strongly believed in clairvoyants, and even in fortune- 
tellers. In the evening I mailed the letter to Rogers 
to New York, to be remailed by him from there to 
Ottawa. I also requested him to join me at the 
Western Hotel on Monday morning. The next day I 
received his answer by telegraph, saying that he had 
remailed my letter, and that he would be on hand in 
due time. 

On Thursday and Friday Strong reported that 
there was no change m LasaUe's movements. Or. 
Saturday Strong telegraphed that he saw Lasalle re 
ceive my letter at the Ottawa post-office. The same 
day another telegram was received from Strong, 
stating that Lasalle had bought a ticket for the even- 
ing train to Toronto. On Sunday Strong reported 
his and Lasalle's arrival at Toronto, stating that they 
were both stopping at the " Rossin House," and that 
Lasalle had entered his name on the register as 
Eugene Delatour, from Paris. On Monday morning 
Strong sent another telegram, informing me that 
Lasalle had bought a ticket for the one-o'clock train 
to the bridge, which was due there at six o'clock in 
the evening. In the mean time Rogers had arrived 
from New York. When I informed him what had 
been done by me, he expressed himself greatly satis- 
fied, and said the whole affair was managed in a mas- 
terly manner, which flattering remark, made by an 
old experienced hand like him, somewhat consoled 
me for the great blunder I had made at the begin- 
ning of the affair. In the afternoon, while Rogei-s 
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was in my room, he suddenly said, " Show me your 
handcuflFs, Jim ! I want to see which are the prettiest, 
and would be the most becoming to your handsome 
Frenchman with the golden hair." I showed him 
my handcuffe. "I like yours the best," said he. 
" How would it be, to have his initials engraved on 
them ? R. L. would make a handsome monogram." 
I saw that Rogers was full of the d^vil ; but I did not 
mind it, and let him have his own way. We had 
known each other eleven years. I knew him to be 
true as steel, and greatly attached to me. Besides, he 
was calm, quick-witted, and courageous, and a better 
detective could be found nowhere. The afternoon 
was pleasantly spent in talking and joking. At five 
o'clock I ordered supper for two, because Rogers 
suggested that it was not healthy to work on an 
empty stomach. At a quarter before six o'clock we 
had finished our meal, and were leisurely walking 
towards the depot. The train was behind time, as is 
often the case in winter; but at last it came. When 
I heard the sound of the steam-whistle, I consulted 
my watch, and found that it was twenty minutes 
to seven. There were a great many passengers on 
the train that night. Quite a number got out to 
have their baggage inspected by the custom-house 
ofl&cers, yet a great many remained in the cars. It 
was a dark night, but the depot was lighted up suffi- 
ciently to see every thing that was going on. I can 
not deny that I was a little excited. I stood near 
the ladies' room, lu the disguise of a hackman ; while 
Rogers was stationed at a little distance from me, with 
orders to watch my movements, and to join me as soon 
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as he saw me remove my fur cap, but not before. 
Strong had been among the first passengers that left 
the cars. He had already joined me, and had informed 
me that Lasalle was in the last passenger-car, dressed 
as an old Quaker, with long, gray hair, wearing green 
spectacles. He had also stated that Lasalle had got 
out on the Canadian side, at Clifton, and searched 
the ladies' waiting-room, acting very nervously ; that 
he had seemed undecided whether to cross the bridge 
by that train or not, but finally had jumped on while 
the train was in motion. For a while we were 
doomed to a feeling of dreadful suspense. The train 
had already stopped fifteen minutes, and would 
shortly leave again, and yet Lasalle was not visible 
any where. I did not know what to think of it, and 
wondered whether Lasalle had concluded to go by 
the train to the next station, and then return. I was 
just saying to Strong, "I fear you will have to 
shadow the Frenchman a little longer," when I 
heard the conductor cry out, "All aboard for the 
East 1 " A few moments afterwards the train was 
set in motion ; and I was just about to tell Strong to 
jump on quickly, when I saw an old Quaker, wearing 
green spectacles, appear on th^ rear platform of the 
last passenger-car, who, though the train was increas- 
ing in speed, hastily jumped from the steps; but, 
being encumbered by a valise and an umbrella, he 
lost his foothold, slipped off, and fell to the ground, 
with his back on the sleepers of the track. Holding 
Strong's arm, I had almost breathlessly watched the 
occurrence, taking it of course for granted that this 
was Lasalle. Prompted by a feeling of humanity, I 
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now hastened to his assistance. Approaching the 
spot, I noticed that by the force of the fall his eye- 
glasses had been knocked off, and a moment later I 
saw the wicked black eyes of Robert Lasalle staring 
at me with an expression of great mental and physi- 
cal suffering. I comprehended it all in a siagle 
moment, and could not help recognizing the hand of 
Providence in the matter. The Frenchman undoubt- 
edly trying to evade notice, on the arrival of the 
train had lingered about one minute too long before 
getting off, and thus, by the almighty will of God, 
was to meet his well-deserved fate. He had sprained 
his ankle, and was unable to walk without aid. I 
turned around, and, by taking off my fur cap for a 
moment, gave the signal to Rogers and Strong, who 
promptly joined me. I proposed to Lasalle to go 
with us to the hotel, but he insisted on beiag taken 
to the ladies' waiting-room. I could not restrain my 
feelings any longer. We had assisted him in rising ; 
and Rogers and I were leading him, while Strong 
walked behind us with Lasalle's satchel and umbrella, 
when I suddenly turned around to our prisoner. 
Removing my wig and false beard, I looked him full 
in the face, and then sternly said, — 

" Robert Lasalle, it is no use to look for your wife : 
you will never behold her again, and your fine game 
is at an end." No sooner had I spoken those fatal 
words than his knees began to totter, and muttering 
a few words in French, which sounded like, "Mon 
Dieu I mon Dieu ! je suis perdu ! " the powerful man 
fainted in our arms ; and while still unconscious we 
carried him to my room at the hotel, put him on the 
bed, and handcuffed him. 
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Neither of my assistants had spoken a single word 
during the whole proceedings ; but now, when we 
were all seated near the bedside of the criminal, 
Rogers said to me, " Jim, that job was put up well, 
and it will tic"kle the boss when he hears of it." 

Ten minutes afterwards Lasalle opened his eyes, 
Rogers having placed a bottle of hartshorn under his 
nose. He attempted to move his hands, but found 
that he was restrained by the handcuffs. He first 
looked at me with an expression of awe, and then 
said, in a pitiful tone, " Mr. Henderson, was my 
unfortimate wife at the bridge ? " 

" She was not," replied I. 

" Are you sure of it ? " he asked again. 

" I am," said I, " for she knows nothing of the let- 
ter that brought you here." 

'* Oh, I see it. all I " he exclaimed, closing his eyes, 
as if to meditate. When he opened them again, 1 
asked him if he wanted any food ; and he replied, — 

" I am not hiingry, only weak. Can you get me 
some wine ? " 

« Certainly," said I, « any thing you wish to drink » 

" I would like a bottle of St. Julien," said he : " you 
wiU find a wallet with Canadian bank-bills in my 
vest pocket. Please take from it as much as you 
require." 

" Never mind," said I : "we will settle that some 
other time." 

Strong went for the wine, and soon returned with 
a bottle of the best claret. Lasalle drank three 
glasses of it, and then fell asleep. I left him in 
charge of my assistants, and went to the telegraph 
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office. From there I dispatched a message to the 
chiefs saying, — 

" Have captured Lasalle. Will start for New York 
to-morrow." 

Another telegram, to the same effect, I sent to my 
wife. The next mommg we started for home. La- 
salle spoke very little during our journey, merely 
asking a few questions regarding his wife and Mrs. 
Moller. Among other things, he wanted to know if 
Mrs. Moller had been bribed to write that letter ; and 
when I told him that the dociunent was forged, he 
would not believe it, and said that he knew her 
handwriting and peculiar signature too well, and 
that he would be willing to swear that she had 
written it. On Wednesday morning we reached 
New York. Arriving at the depot, I hired a car- 
riage, which conveyed us to police headquarters, 
from whence Lasalle was taken to the jail. A few 
weeks afterwards he was tried; and as, during the 
second search, a box containing more than forty fine 
gold watches had been found concealed in a hole 
under the floor of Lasalle's sleeping-room, he was 
convicted of grand larceny. The firm of Chapelleaux 
Frdres & Co. recovered a large portion of their 
property. I got the reward, my wife got a silk 
dress, and LasaUe got ten years in Sing Sing at 
hard labor. 

Thus ended the strange affair, and thus ends this 
long story. 



TWENTY MINUTES BETWEEN LIFE AND 

DEATH. 

Since I commenced writing this book, I have fre- 
quently asked friends and acquaintances if any 
thing strange had ever happened to them, or if they 
knew of any thing wonderful that had happened to 
others. 

On making inquiry to that effect a few days ago, 
I was pleased to learn from a dear friend, a commer- 
cial traveler from Boston, that he had met with an 
adventure worth relating, which, being truly a 
strange occurrence, would be very acceptable to me 
in the completion of my book. 

" I only fear my story will be too short for you," 
said my friend ; " for it is founded on a very simple 
fact, an every-day occurrence, in the shape of a rail- 
road accident, only varying a little from those which 
we generally read of in newspapers." 

" A short story is just the thing I want this mo- 
ment," replied I ; " for my last one, ' The Detective's 
Story,' turned out to be much longer than I intend- 
ed ; and, as I have. limited myself to a certain number 
of pages, a brief sketch will answer my purpose 
admirably." 

" All right," said my friend : " you are welcome to 
it ; when will you have it ? " 
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" Now, if you please," exclaimed I. 

" Very well," said he. " Sit down : I am ready to 
give it to you." 

And here is his story:- 

"As you know," he commenced, "my business 
calls me twice a year to the West. Sometimes I go 
as far as Salt Lake City, and occasionally as far as 
San Francisco. Last winter I had a pretty hard time 
of it, as heavy snow-storms and drift-winds made the 
roads rather unsafe, and traveling slow and tedious ; 
and you may imagine that we poor devils are glad 
enough, when, after a four months' trip, we once more 
reach home with straight limbs. On the trip I am 
speaking of, I came very near being killed or crippled 
for life ; and even when I think of it now, my Blood 
runs cold. I was on my way to Omaha, in the lat- 
ter part of February, when within two miles of a 
small station, the train suddenly stopped. On in- 
quiry, I learned from the conductor that a wheel on 
one of the passenger-cars had cracked, and that the 
train could be nm only very slowly to the next 
depot. Tired of riding in the cars, some of the gen- 
tlemen got out to breathe the fresh air ; while three 
of us, being provided with waterproof boots, resolved 
to walk to the station. To accomplish this was not 
a very easy task : but, as we all happened to be good- 
natured and of cheerful dispositions, the many obsta- 
cles with which we had to contend on our way were 
readily turned by us into sources of merriment ; and, 
briskly wading through the deep snow, we at last 
reached our destination. After having partaken of 
some refreshments, we concluded to walk back a 
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short distance to meet the train, which, as we sup- 
posed, had started again by this time. Passing 
through a tunnel, I remarked that I would not like 
to meet with an accident in that dark passage. 
Little did I think then, that soon afterwards I should 
come near losing my life on that very spot. Emer- 
ging from the damp and gloomy thoroughfare, we pro- 
ceeded on our way for a while, when at last we saw 
the train at a great distance, slowly approaching us. 

" Ten minutes later we had reached it; and, think- 
ing it an easy matter to jump aboard, we attempted 
to do so. The other two gentlemen had already 
safely landed on the platform, and had passed into a 
car ; but, while I was endeavoring to jump on, the 
train, unnoticed by me, was increasing a little in 
speed, and, failing in my close calculation to land on 
the icy steps, I lost my foothold, slipped off, and fell 
under the car, with my back to the groimd and my 
face upwards. Instantly comprehending my critical 
position, I frantically grasped, with both hands, an 
iron bar under the car, and held on with a firm grasp. 
I was now dragged along by the train, while shout- 
ing at the top of my voice : ' Help ! Help ! Save 
me ! Save me ! ' Owing to the rattling noise of 
the cars, my cries were not heard by any one ; and, 
as I afterwards learned, the other two gentlemen 
having gone into the smoking-car, my absence was 
not noticed by any one on the train. Fortunately the 
track was covered with snow, and therefore my back 
was not broken on the sleepers as otherwise it soon 
would have been. Again I screamed for help, but in 
vain. The jarring of the car and the strain on the 
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muscles of my arms now caused me a dreadful pain ; 
and, being only lightly built, my strength soon began 
to fail me. Another terror seized my heart; for, 
once more attempting to cry for help, I found that 
my voice had left me, and that I was i|nable to utter 
an articulate sound. I knew that we would soon 
approach the tunnel, where the sleepers not being 
covered with snow, a sad fate awaited me. Oh, 
what terrible thoughts flashed through my whirling 
brain at that moment I I was not married. No wife 
nor children would be left mourn for me ; but other 
ties nearly as strong were holding me, endearing life 
and causing fear of death. Strange as it may appear, 
my whole life, almost from the days of my infancy, 
now passed like a swiftly moving panorama before my 
mind's eye. Again I tried to call for help, but found 
that I was powerless in the attempt. Owing to the 
severe cold, my limbs were now growing numb ; and 
as we were nearing the tunnel, I felt that my senses 
were rapidly leaving me, and that my moments were 
numbered. A sudden dizziness, the loss of my sight, 
and the seemingly stiffening of my whole body, now 
strengthened me in the belief that death was creep- 
ing over me ; and, inwardly muttering a few words 
of prayer, imploring God to have mercy on my soul, 
I closed my eyes, as I then thought for ever, in ex- 
pectation of a horrible death. 

" This was the last thought I had on that fatal day, 
for my senses then left me. 

"When, after eight hours of unconsciousness I 
finally awoke, it was night ; and I found myself in 
bed, in a strange house, surrounded by strangers, 
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who seemed rejoiced at seeing me come to life 
again. 

" A kind-looking old lady approached me, and asked 
how I felt. I tried to answer; but my lips were 
parched, and I^was imable to speak. She then asked 
me if I wanted a cup of tea, and I shook my head. 
Every bone in my body seemed to ache ; and I felt so 
exhausted and drowsy, that I soon fell asleep again. 
A few hours later I awoke once more, and found an 
elderly gentleman at my bedside, in whom I recog- 
nized the physician, as he was just feeling my pulse 
when I awoke. He induced me to take a spoonful 
of medicine, which seemed to loosen my tongue, for 
soon afterwards I was able to converse freely. 

" My first request was for a drink of water ; and my 
second, for a message to be sent to my firm in Bos- 
ton, which I dictated as follows : ' Met with an acci- 
dent and laid up ; send somebody here.' 

" The next morning I learned from the landlord of 
the hotel, for such was the place to which I had been 
taken, that the car to which I had climg was just 
about entering the tunnel, when the brakeman, who 
had come out on the platform, accidentally noticed 
me; and stopping the train instantly, just at the- 
entrance of the timnel, he, with the assistance of 
others, had dragged my apparently lifeless body from 
under the car, and that they had experienced great 
difficulty in doing so, as my hands, which were then 
stm holding on to the iron bar, had so firmly tight- 
ened in the death-grip, that, on loosening my hold, 
those who rescued me were actually afraid of break- 
ing my fingers. My host also told me, that, after 
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having been taken to his house, they had put me to 
bed, and sent for a doctor, who, on first seeing me, 
had expressed his doubts as to my recovery, but had 
done aU in his power to relieve me, and soon I was 
slowly gaining strength. Seven days later my heart 
was gladdened by the arrival of a dear friend from 
Boston; and three weeks afterwards, oWing to the 
good care I received, I was able to proceed on my 
onward journey almost entirely recovered. 

" God in his great kindness had seen fit to save me 
from a terrible fate, as it can not be denied, that for 
twenty long minutes I was hanging between life and 
death." 



A BAD OMEN. 

Thbee are thousands of people who so strongly 
believe in omens, that the howling of a dog, or the 
breaking of a looking-glass, being followed by a 
death in the family, is looked upon by them as a 
matter of course. These people are frequently cen- 
sured, and even ridiculed, by those pretending to be 
entirely free from superstition; and yet we 'must 
admit that we often hear of strange occurrences, 
calculated to create in us a belief that forebodings 
of coming events, either good or evil, are sent to us 
from another world. Although I myself have never 
had cause to believe in omens, I can not deny that I 
have often listened with the greatest interest to the 
narratives of persons who have had experiences in 
that direction, and whom I knew to be truthful and 
sincere. One of these communications, still fresh in 
my memory, is worth relating ; and it being a matter 
of fact, and not of fiction, I thought you, dear reader, 
might feel interested in listening to the singular 
story. So I will acquaint you with the circumstances 
connected therewith. 

One pleasant afternoon last winter, while leisurely 
walking up the Eighth Avenue, in New York, I 
chanced to notice, in the show window of a small 
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variety store, a pretty little ornament, in tlie shape 
of a miniature bird-cage, apparently a production of 
Chinese or Japanese skill. Thinking that I would 
like to procure the tasty little article for my collec- 
tion of curiosities, I went into the store, with the 
intention of purchasing it. On entering the estab- 
lishment I noticed a light-haired, blue-eyed little boy, 
about six years old, engaged in playing marbles on 
the floor. Judging from his looks and dress that he 
was of German parentage, I inquired of him, in Ger- 
man, who attended the store; to which he replied, 
that his mother was in the back-room, and would wait 
on me directly. Having almost instantly taken a 
liking to the open-faced little fellow, I kept up 
a conversation with him for a few minutes, when a 
young lady, dressed in black, silently and noiselessly 
descended the few steps, leading from the sitting- 
room to the store, and placed herself behind the 
counter. I instantly recognized in her the mother 
of the little boy, for they resembled each other very 
much. She was not particularly handsome ; yet there 
was something in her mild and ladylike manner that 
commanded admiration and respect. Her eyes, ap- 
parently weak from loss of sleep or from weeping, 
rested earnestly on me when she asked, — 

" What is it you wish, sir ? " 

I told her my errand by inquiring the price of the 
little ornament. 

" It is marked two dollars, but you may have it for 
one," said the lady ; and then, without waiting my 
answer, continued, — 

"I am heartily glad to dispose of it ; for it has been 
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an eyesore to me for many months past, and I came 
several times very near destroying it. Sad recollec- 
tions are connected with it-; and, in fact, of late I can 
hardly look at a bird or a bird-cage without weeping." 

The sad tone in which she made this remark hav- 
ing touched a sympathetic chord in my heart, I now 
begged of her to relate to me the circumstance which 
had caused the strange dislike mentioned by her. 
Having conversed with her in her native tongue, I 
had seemingly already gained her confidence; and, 
readily complying with my request, she commenced 
telling me her sad story, as follows : — 

" You see, sir, that I am in mourning ; and I can 
assure you, that, although I am still young in years, I 
have had grief and trouble enough to make me feel 
very old. For nearly six months I have been a 
widow. I had been happily married nearly eight 
years, when my good husband was taken away from 
me so suddenly and so unexpectedly, that I have 
never yet recovered from the shock ; and I really feel 
that I never shall, for I think my health is failing. 
My husband was a merchant-tailor ; and fully under- 
standing his trade, and being enterprising and indus- 
trious, he prospered in business. Although we lived 
very plainly, we knew no care nor sorrow, for I loved 
and respected him ; and he, in return, was very fond 
of me and of our only child, the poor little boy you 
see there. As we kept no help, our expenses were 
comparatively small ; and while I assisted him in the 
store, my mother, who lived with us, attended to 
household matters. In this way you see, and by 
great economy, we saved during the first five years 
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enough to make a payment of a thousand dollars on 
this little house, which my husband bought on easy 
terms from a friend who emigrated to the Far West. 
While we generally closed our store at nine o'clock 
in the. evening, it was customary with us on Satur- 
days to keep open until half-past ten or eleven 
o'clock at night. On these last-named evenings, 
being the end of the week, my husband was in the 
habit, after closing the store, of going for half an 
hour or so to the house of his brother, who kept a 
shoe-store not very far from us on the avenue. 

One Saturday last June, being a very stormy 
night, we closed at ten o'clock, after which my hus- 
band started to visit his brother ; and first kissing the 
child, and then me, he went out in the best humor, 
whistling an operatic tmie as he left the house, while 
I and my boy went up stairs into the back parlor, 
where I found my mother engaged in sewing. After 
putting my child to bed, I joined the old lady in the 
parlor; and, taking a newspaper from the table, I 
commenced reading, with the intention of awaiting 
my husband's return. He rarely staid out after 
half past eleven, but on that night he was still absent 
from home at a quarter to twelve ; but, knowing his 
temperate habits, I did not think strange of this 
little irregularity on his part. 

"About a year ago I mentioned to my kind husband 
that I would like to get a canary-bird; and, as my 
birthday happened to be soon afterwards, he pre- 
sented me on that occasion with a fine singer and 
a handsome cage. In warm weather we used to 
hang the cage out of the back window, and rarely 
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forgot to take it in at dark. On the evening afore- 
said, however, the cage, by neglect, was not taken 
into the house, but, in spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, was still hanging outside at that late hour. 
The clock on the mantle-piece was just striking twelve, 
and I was getting a little worried about my husband's 
absence from home at that late hour of the night, 
when my mother and myself were suddenly startled 
by the sound of a crash on the pavement of the yard 
below ; and both hastening down stairs, we found, to 
our great terror and regret, that the cage had fallen 
from the hook, and that the poor little bird had been 
killed. I cried like a child over the death of my 
little pet, and for a moment forgot all anxiety about 
my husband. Of course, I took it for granted that 
the hook on which the cage had been hanging had 
rusted and broken off, thus causing the sad accident. 
On returning to the back parlor, accompanied by my 
mother, I went to the window ; and, looking at the 
spot from which the cage had fallen, I found, to my 
great surprise and amazement, that the hook was not 
broken off, but had remained sound and strong in its 
former position. On noticing this miraculous fact, 
a pang seized my heart, an unaccountable sadness 
spread over my soul. Horror-stricken, I turned around 
to my mother ; and, ringing my hands in despair, I 
exclaimed, in a pitiful tone, ' Mother ! mother ! this is 
a bad omen ! ' The old lady tried to quiet me, but I 
would listen to nothing. I felt too sure that some- 
thing awful had happened to my poor dear husband. 
Frantically I ran to the bedside of my darling boy, 
as if to satisfy myself that he, at least, was still ^^ 
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alive ; and, finding all right, I hastily kissed him on 
the cheek, then rushing to the closet, I took my hat 
and shawl, and saying a few words to my mother, I 
leaped down stairs, and was just unlocking the front 
door, when the cautious old lady called me back, ad- 
vising me to take an umbrella. I was almost angry 
at her for the delay ; and telling her not to mind it, 
I rushed into the street, and then ran as fast as I 
could to the house of my brother-in-law. He had 
not gone to bed yet ; and, in answer to my inquiries, 
he told me that my husband had left him a little 
before eleven o'clock, saying it was getting late and 
he would go home. I told him what had happened 
at our house ; and he seemed to get nervous and wor- 
ried, which increased my own uneasiness and fear 
still more. I begged of him to assist me in my 
search for my husband, to which he readily con- 
sented ; and five minutes later, in a drenching rain, 
we started out on our fruitless errand. We first 
visited six or seven of our acquaintances, at whose 
houses he might possibly have called, but none of 
them had seen him on that fatal evening. We then 
went to several station-houses, but could learn noth- 
ing about him. Frantic with despair, I proposed re- 
turning home to see if he had been there in the 
mean time, which my brother-in-law deemed prob- 
able. We were just about entering the house, when 
a carriage drove up to the door ; and a moment after- 
wards we were confronted by a tall police-officer, 
who, after ascertaining my name, told me that an 
hour before the dead body of a man had been found 
in the North River, which, from documents found in 
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his breast-pocket, was supposed to be that of my 
unfortunate husband ; that the corpse had been taken 
to the morgue, and that I was wanted there to iden- 
tify the body. 

" On hearing the horrible news, I grew deathly sick, 
and so weak that I had to be lifted into the carriage. 
Twenty minutes later, I had fainted at the morgue 
over the lifeless form of my best and truest friend, 
the father of my poor darling boy. 

" His death, up to this moment, remains a great 
mystery to us. My husband was never known to be 
deranged in mind, nor had I ever seen him absent- 
minded, melancholy, or despondent. We lived very 
happily together, and he had no financial troubles to 
annoy him. He had, to my knowledge, no enemies ; 
but on the contrary, owing to his affable manners, 
he was respected and beloved by all who knew him. 
He was of temperate habits, and, as he often assured 
me, had never been intoxicated in his life. The the- 
ory that he might have been robbed, and then pushed 
into the river, could not be adopted ; for, when found, 
he was in full possession of all his valuables. No one 
can tell what possessed him to stray to the water ; 
but one thing seems sure, and this is, that he met with 
his death at the same time that the cage fell from the 
hook : I knew then that it was a bad omen." 

With these words she finished her pitiful story; 
and, after having found relief in a flood of tears, she 
asked me what I thought of it. 

What could I think of it, and what could I say to 
her ? And what would you, dear reader, have said to 
her? 
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Undoubtedly the wind had blown down the cage ; 
but, in connection with the circumstances that fol- 
lowed, was it not enough to make the poor woman 
superstitious for the rest of her life? What else 
could she call the strange death of her pet bird, but 
a bad omen. 



A DREAM REALIZED. 

While stopping at the Parker House, Boston, dur- 
ing the early part of last winter, I received one morn- 
ing the following note : — 

« Taumton, Mass., Dec. 6, 1876. 

** Fkiend D, — ^Yesterday I learned from our mntoal friend, 
F. W., that you were in Boston, intending to stay there for a 
week. We expect a few friends at our house next Thursday 
evening, to participate in the celebration of the twelfth anniver- 
sary of our wedding-day. My wife, as well as myself, would be 
greatly pleased to see you on that occasion; and I am sure the 
children would be delighted, for, since your visit to Taunton last 
summer, they have never ceased speaking of you and of the fun 
you made for their especial benefit. If you have no previous 
engagement, do not JEail to come. My wife wishes me to add, 
that she would feel greatly disappointed, should you decline our 
invitation. Yours sincerely, 

" H. B. L. 

" P.S. — ^No white kids required." 

Having no previous engagement for the evening 
mentioned, I accepted my friend's cordial invitation ; 
and, leaving Boston at half past five in the afternoon, 
I reached Taunton early enough to take my supper at 
the City Hotel, after which I engaged in a friendly 
conversation with Mr. Bliss, the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor. It was a little after eight o'clock when I 
reached the residence of my friend. On ringing the 
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bell, I heard some merry little voices in the hall. 
A moment afterwards the door was quickly opened ; 
and I was joyfully greeted by my little favorites, the 
children of my friend, two pretty little girls, aged 
respectively seven and nine years, and a bright- 
looking boy of eleven. 

" Mamma was afraid you would not come ; but I 
knew you would, for you said so in your letter," 
said the youngest. 

^^ Please walk into the parlor: papa is anxiously 
waiting for you," said the boy. 

On entering the brilliantly iUmninated room, I 
noticed an assemblage of about fifteen ladies, and per- 
haps ten or twelve gentlemen. After congratulating 
my friend and his wjfe on the happy occasion, the 
former introduced me to the company, at the same 
time assigning to me the honor of arranging the 
amusements of the evening. Complying with his 
request, I arose from my seat and said, — 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen, — There can be no doubt 
that we have all come here to have a pleasant time ; 
and for that purpose I would like to propose a plan, 
calcidated to promote the enjoyments of the evening 
and to make our friendly meeting a success. Being 
folly aware of, and most favorably impressed with, the 
intelligence of the New England people, I am sure, 
that, even within this comparatively smaU circle, 
there are talents which only need to be brought to 
light to show off to good advantage. The plan I pro- 
pose to adopt is simply this : I will take the liberty 
of calling upon each of you in succession to do some- 
tliing for the benefit of the rest. Those who are able 
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to sing or play the piano, will please to do so. Others, 
competent to recite poetry or relate stories, will 
kindly avail themselves of the opportunity offered to 
them hereby. In cases of emergency we would even 
accept an anecdote or a conundrum; but we will 
under no circmnstances grant an excuse to any one, 
be it on the claim of inability, or for other reasons." 
My plan being cheerfully adopted, I proceeded to 
business at once. 

The first party I called upon was a handsome bru- 
nette of about eighteen summers. When I politely 
asked her what she proposed to do, she modestly and 
unassumingly replied: "I play the piano. If you 
wish, I will play a piece." 

" Thank you," said I, " that will do ; " and having 
led her to the instrument, she treated us to some 
selections from the opera of "Martha;" which she 
played so weU that I complimented her on her talent, 
and congratulated the company on our good begin- 
ning. 

The second person called upon was a young gen- 
tleman, who 'kiudly and gracefully volunteered to 
favor us with a song. He had a fine tenor voice, and 
sang the Prison Song from " II Trovatore " charm- 
ingly. It is hardly necessary to mention that each 
performer was enthusiastically applauded. The third 
party invited to contribute to the amusements of the 
evening was the son of my friend. He recited a 
patriotic poem, which impressed me so favorably, 
that I afterwards requested him to give me a copy of 
it ; and, as he granted my wish, I am enabled to give 
you, dear reader, the benefit of the fine composition. 
So here it is : — 
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GOD FOR OUR NATIVE LAND. 

God's blessing be upon 

Our own, our native land, -r- 
The land our fathers won 

By the strong heart and hand, 
The keen ax and the brand, 

When they fell'd the forest's pride, 

And the tyrant foe defied, — 

The free, the rich, the wide: 
God for our native land ! 

Up with the stany sign, — 
The red stripes and the white. 

Where'er its glories shine. 
In peace or in the fight, 

We own its high command; 
For the flag our fathers gave. 
O'er our children's heads shall wave, 
And their children's children's grave: 

God for our native land ! 

Who doth that flag defy. 

We challenge as oar foe: 
Who will not for it die 

Out from us must go,. 
So let them understand! 

Who that dear flag disclaim. 

Which won our fathers' fame, 

We brand with endless shame: 
God for our native land! 

Our native land, to thee, 

In one united vow, 
To keep thee strong and free 

And glorious as now, 
We pledge each heart and hand, 

By the blood our fathers shed, 

By the ashes of our dead. 

By the sacred soil we tread: 
God for our native land! 
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Next to my young friend sat an elderly, robust- 
looking gentleman, with gray hair. When I ap- 
proached him, I felt a little afraid that he might dis- 
appoint us, but I was agreeably mistaken. When I 
called on him, he good-naturedly smiled, and then 
said, — 

" From a remark you made this evening, I suppose 
I can not well be excused ; but it may be a difficult 
task for me to amuse you as well as my young friends 
have done before me. However, I will try my best. 
I used to be a seafaring man ; and, like most sailors, I 
can spin a yarn, as we call it. However, on one thing 
you can rely; and that is, that whatever I may tell 
you is the truth, and nothing but the truth, and I am 
able and williag to prove it to you if you wish." 

A hearty applause, and shouts of, " Good, Captain I 
go on 1 spin your yarn 1 " encouraged the pleasant old 
gentleman to commence ; and here is his story, as 
near as I can remember it. 

"Next to the Bible," he said, "there perhaps never 
was a book as well written and as universally appre- 
ciated as the good old story of Robinson Crusoe. 
In the years of my boyhood, upwards from my ninth 
year, I read it at least every six months, and some- 
times oftener ; and the trouble was, that I read it too 
often for my own good, for it put all sorts of strange 
and romantic notions into my head, and nearly unfit- 
ted me for every thing else. My father often told me 
so; and, in order to make a practical man of me, 
he forced me, at the age of fifteen, to learn a trade, 
kiudly leaving the choice to myself. I first learned 
the trade of ship-carpenter, but afterwards became a 
seafaring man. 
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"At that time gas was not so universally introduced, 
and coal-oil had not yet taken the place of sperm- 
oil ; and for this reason whaling still proved to be a 
profitable enterprise. Having for some time past de- 
voted most of my leisure hours to the study of navi- 
gation, and possessing a fair knowledge of things in 
general, I had been to sea but a few years, when I 
was promoted to the rank of an officer ; and as such, 
at the age of twenty-one, I shipped in the service of 
a company, and started on a whaling expedition from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the fifth day of 
April, eighteen hundred and forty-three. 

" The name of our ship was ' The Orazimbo,' carry- 
ing four boats and a crew of about forty men. 
When we were getting ready to start from Taber's 
Wharf, it was nearly noon, and a pleasanter spring 
day could hardly be imagined. The sun shone 
brightly ; and everybody seemed cheerful except my 
sister, who, in company with my aged parents and my 
younger brother, had come to the wharf to wish me 
good-by. When she put her arms around my neck, 
she burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. I can tell you, my friends, it was a hard task 
for me to part from her ; and I had to cut the inter- 
view rather short, for even my strong nerves began to 
weaken under the great emotion of her loving heart. 
Twenty minutes later we were on our way to the sea. 
The good old town soon vanished out of sight, but my 
sister's nervousness was still spreading an unaccount- 
able gloom over my soul. In fact, for many hours 
afterwards I remained in this mood ; and not until the 
pilot had left us, near Pune Island, did I feel calm 
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and composed again. Then the regular routine of 
business, consisting of choosing the watches and se- 
lecting the boats' crews, as is customary on whaling 
ships, made me forget, for the time being, all thoughts 
of home ; and the ensuing day found me all right in 
spirit, and as active a whaling-man as could be found 
in the State of Massachusetts, nor was there any one 
to surpass me in discipline, or in courage; for to tell 
you the truth, good folks, I was a regular dare-devil 
when at sea, and not much better when on land. It 
would not be interesting to you to hear me describe 
our monotonous life, spiced only occasionally by some 
dangerous adventure in pursuing and attacking the 
monsters of the ocean. Let me simply state to yoil, 
that we had been cruising nearly three months, when 
we reached the Western or Azore Islands. On the 
thirtieth day of June, being on what we on shipboard 
call ' the watch below,' I was allowed to sleep from 
four until eight o'clock in the morning. Being very 
fatigued, I had hardly turned in, when I fell asleep ; 
and soon afterwards I had a frightful dream, of which 
I am now going to tell you. I dreamed that I had 
returned to my parents' house in County Street, New 
Bedford ; and on entering the parlor, I perceived a 
crowd of people, while in the center of the room I be- 
held a mahogany coffin, all closed, and handsomely 
decorated with flowers. My parents and my brother 
were sitting near the coffin, bathed in tears. Our 
family physician, and the minister of our church, were 
standing near the window, apparently engaged in 
earnest conversation ; while my father's brother was 
busying himself with sprinkling cologne on the car- 
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pet. It seemed that in the bustle and confusion of the 
moment, my unexpected arrival had not been noticed 
by any one in the room ; and I was just about to in- 
quire of a. stranger, whose funeral this was, when I 
suddenly awoke. Although only half an hour had 
passed since I had retired, this dream agitated and 
worried me so much, that I could not fall asleep 
again that morning. Like most whaling-men, I was 
in the habit of making daily records, or, as we sailors 
call it, of 'writing up a log.' I therefore made an 
entry on my book, giving the substance of my dream, 
and noticing the day and hour. I staid on that trip 
about eighteen months ; and, after a very successful 
voyage, our ship returned to New Bedford, and safely 
landed at Taber's Wharf on the twelfth day of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-four. My brother 
was the first to greet me ; and, after exchanging a few 
hasty words with him, I asked hun if any thing new 
had happened at home, to which he hesitatingly re- 
plied, ' Oh no I ' The weather still being very mild, 
I proposed to walk home, instead of taking a car- 
riage. I was just asking a question regarding the 
health of my father, when the active old gentleman 
himself hastily approached us; and, after giving me a 
hearty welcome, we three walked up Union Street 
together. It seemed to me as if all the inhabitants of 
our town had already been informed of the arrival of 
* The Orazimbo,' for there were anxious faces at nearly 
every window; but we took little notice of them, 
although we knew them nearly all. On passing the 
house of one of our intimate acquaintances, however, 
I accidentally noticed the two daughters looking at 
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me with such a pitiful and sympathiziiig expression 
of their otherwise cheerful faces, that I- instantly 
knew that something was wrong at our house. 
Looking inquiringly at my father, the kind old gentle- 
man seemed to read my thoughts at once, for he 
said, — 

" ' I suppose you have already heard of your sister^s 
illness?' 

" * Not a word,' I quickly replied, ' but something 
tells me that she is dead.' And sure enough, so she 
was; and they made no further attempt to deceive me 
about it. Grieved on hearing the sad news, I impa- 
tiently hastened to the house, and then and there 
learned, to my great surprise, that the day and hour 
of my dear sister's death, allowing the difference of 
time between our city and the Western Islands, cor- 
responded exactly with the memorandum made by me 
at the time ; and furthermore, that all the events as 
they had appeared in my dream, even to the sprink- 
ling of the cologne by my imcle, had actually tran- 
spired during the performance of the funeral ceremo- 
nies, and were, in all their details, witnessed by the 
members of the family, and they can tell you so. 
And thus, you see, my friends, my dream was truly 
realized." 

The company had listened with intense interest to 
the captain's wonderful story; and now, when he had 
finished, no one dared to applaud; but many ex- 
pressed their feelings of gratitude by words of sym- 
pathy, while the tender-hearted old gentleman him- 
self was moved to tears, and silently responded by 
shaking hands with those who approached him. 
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It was yet early in the evening, and we continued 
our entertainment until a late hour; but, fearing that 
a full description of it might tire you, I will merely 
say, that every one of the company contributed a 
share to the amusements of the occasion, and when 
the midnight hour approached, the party broke up; 
and then, after once more congratulating our host 
and hostess, I bade them all good-night, and on the 
way to my lodgings I could not help pondering over 
our friend's strange story. 



THE LIVING STATUE. 

Among the manifold works of art exhibited in 
Philadelphia at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
there was, in the Annex of the Memorial HaU, in the 
Italian Department, a statue entitled, "Modestia" 
(Modesty), by A. Bottinelli, of Rome. 

A similar statue, bearing the same name, was ex- 
hibited by a young French artist at the World's 
Exposition, in Paris, in 1867 ; and the strange his- 
tory connected with that speechless block of marble 
is still so fresh in my memory, as to enable me to 
relate to you, dear reader, the facts, with all the 
details belonging thereto. 

Having been intimately acquainted with the hero 
of my story, I shaU not be in danger of misrepre- 
senting or exaggerating any part thereof. 

My friend, whose name was Paul RocheUe, was 
a fine-looking young man, of affable manners, then 
twenty-five years of age, well educated and of good 
family, full of true genius, and equally full of hope 
and aspiration. I became acquainted with him while 
on a visit to Paris in the spring of 1866 ; and I shall 
never forget the lovely Sunday morning when he 
excitedly entered my room at the hotel, and, in terms 
of ecstasy, told me of a beautiful dream that he had 
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had on the previous night, in which he beheld the 
personification of loveliness which henceforth he was 
bound to adopt as his ideal of womanhood ; and that 
already, at daybreak, he had made a pencil-sketch of 
the subject, and was eager to learn what I thought 
of it. Unrolling a sheet of drawing-paper, he said, — 

"Now, then, you have seen beauty in the New 
World as well in the Old, and therefore are capable 
of judging rightly: pray look at this sketch, and 
then tell me if ever you beheld a sweeter expression 
than this." 

I looked at his drawing, and reaUy was so favor- 
ably impressed with it, that I exclaimed, " A perfect 
yenus, I must confess." 

" A Venus ? " he repeated. " Oh, no I nothing of 
the kind: my idea of a Venus is a more startling 
beauty, while this is merely a combination of loveli- 
ness and modesty." 

I looked at his sketch once more. "You are 
right," said I. " Modesty surely is the most promi- 
nent characteristic expre^ed in these features ; and 
I think that I myself could easily fall in love with 
the woman who should possess the qualities pictured 
here." 

" Well, then," said he, " I have accepted the dream 
as a visitation and inspiration from Heaven. I shaU 
make a life-size statue from this drawing; and if 
God spares me, I mean to finish it before the open- 
ing of the Exposition. And now, my dear friend, I 
must leave you. Probably you will not see much of 
me while I have this work in hand, but you are wel- 
come to call at my studio at any time ; and I shall 
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be but too happy to have you watch the progress of 
the statue, and by your criticism keep me from get- 
ting self-conceited." 

I promised to visit him at his studio whenever 
my time permitted ; and bo I did for many subse- 
quent months. 

The work progressed rapidly ; and when, in Octo- 
ber of the same year, I left Paris to embark at Havre 
for New York, I had fully made up my mind that 
the statue would be a success. Nor was I mistaken ; 
for when, in 1867, about two months before the open- 
ing of the' great Exposition, I returned to Paris, 
I found that the work was completed, and, as I 
thought, equal, if not superior, to any thing of that 
kind I had ever seen. 

My first visit to my friend's studio, after my re- 
turn from America, was connected with a little 
romance which I can not help relating, as I think it 
will interest you. Rochelle had his room on the 
third floor of a large building in the Rue Turbigo. 
It was about twilight when I ascended the spacious 
steps leading thereto. My friend was not aware of 
my arrival ; and I fancied how surprised he would 
be to see me so unexpectedly. Gently I rapped at 
the door, but received no answer from within. I 
rapped again and louder, but no " Entrez " reached 
my ear : the room was not locked, for the key was 
on the outside. My friend could not have removed, 
for there was the familiar sign still nailed to the 
door. The temptation was too great to let the op- 
portunity pass. Undoubtedly RocheUe had gone 
out for a few moments, and had left the key in the 
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door, as he was in the habit of doing. I concluded 
to make the surprise still greater, by entering his 
room during his absence, and by hiding behind some 
furniture or curtain until he returned. 

What did I behold on entering? My first glance 
met the the wonderfully fascinating statue, repre- 
senting Modesty. It was, indeed, a grand work of 
art. Instinctively I removed my hat ; and for more 
than ten minutes I was actually lost in admiration, 
noticing nothing but that angelic face and graceful 
form, which now I could never more forget. When 
at length my gaze reluctantly left the marble, I saw 
before it, in an easy-chair, with eyes closed and hands 
folded, as in fervent prayer, my friend, fast asleep, 
bearing on his handsome face the sweetest and hap- 
piest of smiles. On a small table, among letters and 
writing materials, I noticed sundry slips of pink- 
tinted .paper, upon which short verses were inscribed 
in RocheUe's handwriting. One of these slips had 
fallen from the table. I stooped to pick it up. I 
never knew that he was a poet. Being myself some- 
what gifted in that direction, a feeling of curiosity 
induced me to read the lines. Of course they were 
written in French ; but, as I have recently made an 
attempt to translate them mto English, I trust that 
you, dear reader, will pardon my arrogance in giv- 
ing you my own version of those characteristic lines, 
the substance of which is contained in the follow- 
ing:— 

** To thee alone, sweet vision of my dream, 
My future life devoted now does seem. 
Creation of my hand and of my brain, 
To see thee move and speak I hope in vain. 
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Night follows day, and day does follow sight; 

And every moment brings me new delight. 

Thou read'st my heart, and sweetly smil'st at me 

Thy virgin smile, O dearest Modesty! 

How can with such a bliss I ever part? 

This is realiiy instead of art. 

O, Ideal dear I I worship at thy shrine; 

For thou art mine alone, and only mine! " 

I was deeply touched by the outpouring of his 
poetical heart through these inspired and inspiring 
lines. There was no doubt that Rochelle was des- 
perately in love with his ideal. I now felt ashamed 
and guilty for having pried into his secrets. Re- 
placing the document again on the floor, where I 
found it, I silently left the room. My friend was 
still asleep, and I would have considered it a sin to 
disturb his happy slumber. _ 

The next morning I again caUed at the studio. 
Rochelle expressed himself delighted to see me. 

" When did you arrive ? " asked he. 

" Yesterday," replied I reluctantly. 

" And only came to see me to-day I " exclaimed 
he, reproachfully. 

I was tempted to tell him the truth, but my cour- 
age failed me. 

" Be seated," said he, " and look at my statue. I 
am ready for your criticism." 

What could I say to him, when I already knew 
from his verses what he. thought of it ; and while I 
felt that I myself had fallen in love with the marble 
heart, I was forced by my own conviction to speak 
of his work in the highest terms, which seemed to 
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please and encourage him, while he listened atten- 
tively to every word I said. After I had finished, he 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh I I am so glad that you are pleased with it. 
The fact is, that I am so wrapped up in my work, 
that, should there be any defects in it, I would be 
entirely blind to them. But your verdict is suflS- 
cient, and now I shall not care if everybody else 
condemns it. I confess I can hardly await the day 
when I shall be permitted to place it before the eyes 
of the public ; and yet I dread the hour when she, — 
I mean Modesty — will leave the studio, for she has 
been such a source of comfort and consolation to me. 
I could speak to her as to a dear friend, and she 
seemed to understand me so well. Do not think 
that I have lost my reason. You are my dearest 
friend. I have no secrets from you. Let me, then, 
confess to you, that I am desperately and hopelessly 
in love with my ideal." 

He spoke enthusiastically, and I noticed that his 
eyes were moistened when he exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! I am to be pitied, as well as to be envied I " 

I knew it all, and I pitied him from the bottom of 
my heart. 

The opening day of the great Exposition arrived 
at last, and gay Paris wore her gayest attire. Flags 
of all nations floated from the roofe and windows of 
richly festooned houses. The air re-echoed with 
music, and in the streets and on the grounds one 
could hear almost every modern language spoken by 
the pleasure-seekers. 

The inauguration ceremonies being over, the mul- 
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titudes now rushed in different directions, to see such 
sights as best suited their tastes and purposes, while 
I went in search of my friend, whom I found at his 
post, near the statue, surrounded by a group of ladies 
and gentlemen, who gave vent to their feelings of 
admiration in various expressions, as follows : — 

" What a lovely face this is, and what an appropri- 
ate name it bears I " said a young lady to her escort. 
" It is strange I never heard of the artist. I wonder 
where his studio is ? " 

" Modesty, by Jove I " exclaimed a stylish looking 
Englishman, addressing his friend, " if really there is 
such a thing, you know." 

" My dear," said a stout, pompous-looking old gen- 
tleman to his fair companion, " this beats every^ thing 
we have seen so far. It is a masterly piece of work- 
manship. I wonder what value is fixed upon it. I 
would like to own it." 

Two young gentlemen, each wearing a small Amer- 
ican flag fastened to the lapel of his coat, now 
approached. 

" Charley, I venture to say this statue will draw a 
prize," said one of them. 

" You bet it will," said the other. 

My fiiend and myself were engaged in conversa- 
tion ; but I am confident that he, as well as I, heard 
every thing that was said. I was greatly pleased on 
his account, for he surely deserved honor and encour- 
agement; yet, knowing of his dream, I could not help 
feeling that his success was the gift of a power 
beyond his own. 

Day after day, and week after week, crowds of art- 
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loving people filled the spacious hall, and day after 
day the statue was surrounded and praised by con- 
noisseurs and art-critics. Even the daily and weekly 
papers spoke of it in the highest terms, and a photo- 
graph taken from the statue found an unlimited and 
unprecedented sale. Surely Rochelle was much to 
be envied. I saw him almost every day, and I knew 
that his young heart was then filled with gratitude 
towards God as well as towards mankind. 

Alas ! poor dear Paul I The simshine of his life 
was not to last for ever. 

Fancy a cloudy and oppressive day, and me sitting 
in my room at the hotel, perusing letters recently 
received from my friends in New York. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, contrary to his rule without first 
rapping at the door, Rochelle excitedly enters my 
room, and, without offering any apology, rushes upon 
me with the exclamation, — 

"She lives, she lives! My dream has become 
reality. I have seen my ideal in flesh and blood. 
She is all I fancied her to be in face, in form and 
in speech. Pardon me, my dear friend, if I have 
interrupted or frightened you. My mind is wander- 
ing. May the Lord have mercy on me I " 

Thus saying, he threw himself on a lounge ; and, 
alternately laughing and crying, he fell into a fit of 
hysterics, while I was grieved and shocked, fancying 
him to be in the first stages of lunacy. I deeply 
sympathized with him, and tried my utmost to console 
him ; begging of him, at the same time, to explain to 
me the cause of this strange outburst of emotion. 
After he felt more composed he said, — 
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" I hope you are not angry at me for my rudeness. 
I will tell you all. Just listen : — 

" This noon, on returning from my lunch at the 
usual hour, I noticed from a distance a young lady 
examining my work very closely. Approaching her, 
I foimd to my greatest surprise and delight, that in 
face and form she was the very image of my statue, 
and hence the concentration of all my hopes of hap- 
piness on earth. I do not know whether a good or 
evil spirit prompted me to speak to her ; but so I did, 
even without an introduction, and at the risk of 
being repelled by her. I first handed her my card. 
She compared the name with the one on the pedestal 
of the statue, and then smilingly said, — 

"'Ah, you are the artist! Will you be kind 
enough to inform me where you foiuid your model? ' 

"' Certainly, mademoiselle,' said I: 'I foiuid it in 
a dream more tlian a year ago. Since then I have 
wished and hoped for the realization of this dream, 
for the personification of my ideal ; and now, thank 
Heaven I I have found it ; and at this blessed moment 
I am standing before it, hardly able to comprehend 
that this is not again a dream, but a reality.' 

" The young lady blushed, and then said, — 

" ' I confess that I noticed the resemblance between 
your statue and myself the very moment I looked at 
it ; but we women are so vain, I thought that I might 
be mistaken, and that perhaps others would not 
notice the likeness as I had done.' 

" She was about to say more, when an elderly lady 
hastily approached her, exclaiming, — 

"'Hortense, my child I I have been looking for 
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you nearly half an hour. I declare, there is the very 
statue, a photograph of which I have bought, because 
it looked so much like you. The resemblance is still 
more striking in the marble. I wish your husband 
was able to buy it for you.' 

" This was all I heard ; for the word lm%band had 
sent a dagger through my heart, and made me feel so 
faint, that I had to lean against the statue, to keep 
me from falling. When I looked up again, both ladies 
had disappeared, and other strangers were looking at 
poor Modesty. Oh I what will become of me ? I 
have found my ideal, and have lost it again. My life 
is blighted. My hopes are buried, and I shall lose 
my reason I " 

What could I say to the poor fellow? What argu- 
ment could I urge ? What consolation could I offer ? 
Surely my heart was bleeding for him. 

From that day he visited me but twice a week, and 
he appeared to have grown irritable and despondent. 
He began to look pale and haggard, and spoke but 
very little. I tried my utmost to cheer him up, but 
failed in my endeavors. 

One evening, I think it was about two weeks pre- 
vious to the closing of the Exhibition, Rochelle 
quietly entered my room, and, after seating himself, 
he addressed me as follows : — 

" You have been a true and devoted friend to me, 
and now I will test your friendship still further. I 
came to borrow one of you pistols. It will probably 
be the last favor I shall ask of you, and therefore I 
hope that you will grant it." 

" For Heaven's sake, Paul, what are you going to 
do ? " exclaimed I excitedly. 
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"Nothing rash, but something unavoidable," re- 
plied he calmly. 

" Explain yourself, if you please," said I sharply. 

" Oh 1 it is merely an affair of honor, that is all," 
replied he. " The husband of Hortense, whose name 
is Leroi, has seen the statue. He insists that his wife 
has served me as a model ; accuses her of infidelity, 
and me of being her paramour ; and, as he probably 
loves her as much as I do, he is bound to revenge 
her honor, as well as that of his house, and therefore 
has challenged me to fight a duel. You, being a man 
of honor, will easily see that I am forced to accept 
the challenge, while I have a strange presentiment 
that I shall fall a victim to his wrath. Should this 
prove true, I have one more and last favor to ask of 
you, which is, that on receiving the news of my death, 
you will be kind and merciful enough to demolish, 
with your own hands, the ill-fated statue which has 
given me life as well as death. And here is the legal 
document, conveying to you in such case the sole 
ownership of that heartless block of marble, together 
with the copyright of the photograph taken there- 
from." 

I had silently, and almost breathlessly, listened to 
his sad story ; and now, seeing by the delivery of the 
document to me, that he was in full earnest, I sym- 
pathizingly said, — 

" I deeply regret the unfortunate issue of Leroi's 
unwarranted jealousy, but I fully agree with you in 
the point of honor. You are bound to accept the 
challenge, or be stamped a coward ; but, if it should 
be your fate to fall in the encounter, you shall at 
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least die in the arms and on the bosom of a true 
friend. I myself will act as your second, and will 
send a note to that effect to Leroi at once ; and yon 
shall hear from me again to-morrow." 

Rochelle quietly thanked me, and then left the 
room. I immediately addressed a few lines to his 
enemy, requesting him to furnish me with the name 
of his second. Leroi promptly replied. The next 
day I met the party, a military-looking gentleman 
by the name of Dupond. We agreed as to the 
weapons to be used, our choice being pistols, and 
made all other preliminary arrangements regarding 
the duel. 

Three days afterwards, on a Friday, the encounter 
took place in a secluded spot about eight miles south 
of Paris. The distance between the combatants hav- 
ing been measured, the duellists awaited the signal, it 
having been agreed upon that both should fire at the 
same time. Leroi, who, as I afterwards learned, had 
the reputation of being a good marksman, on this 
occasion was so very nervous and excited, that he 
missed his opponent by two inches. Rochelle had 
aimed at the same time, but surprised and deceived 
us all by first hesitating a few moments and then 
intentionally firing into the air. I felt disappointed 
at his strange and unaccountable conduct, and was 
just about to reproach him for his apparent indiffer- 
ence, when his blood-thirsty enemy, with the eyes and 
fury of a tiger, suddenly fell upon my unfortunate 
friend, and would have probably strangled him to 
death, had it not been for my timely interference. 
Seeing that he had found in me his superior in 
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strength, the madman abandoned his murderous de- 
sign ; and, after giving vent to his feelings by a 
shower of curses and maledictions on both of us, 
he and his second entered the coach which had con- 
veyed them to the battle-ground, and drove off. 

" What possessed you, Paul, to let that wretch es- 
cape unpunished ? " exclaimed I, when we were left 
alone. To which my friend replied, — 

"Oh I how .could I deprive her of the object of her 
affection, and the supporting hand of a husband. I 
hoped he would not miss his aim, and thus end my 
wretched existence." 

We drove back to the city without exchanging 
another word. He was wrapped up in thoughts of 
the gloomy future ; while I was admiring his noble 
conduct, and wondering whether I would have acted 
BO generously had I been in his place. 

Soon afterwards the great Exposition was brought 
to a close. The statue was bought by an English 
lord for a large sum. Rochelle took the money, and 
went to Rome a week before I returned to America. 
I occasionally heard from him, but all his letters bore 
the stamp of melancholy, and he frequently spoke as 
though life had no longer any charms for him. 

About two years had elapsed since the strange ter- 
mination of the duel, when one day I received a letter 
from Paul, dated at Rome, which read as follows : — 

** My DEAR Friend, — A short time ago I received from my 
correspondent in Paris the information that Hortense's hus- 
band, who had become a raving maniac on the subject of his 
wife's supposed infidelity, had recently died in the insane asy- 
lum. I am now preparing to return to Paris to claim the hand 
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of his widow. If it is God's will, I may yet be happy.' You 
shall hear from ine again, after my arrival in France. 

*' Yours sincerely, 

"Paul Rochelle." 

Four months later I received from him another 
message, dated at Paris, which was as follows : — 

"Mt dear and only Friend, — I returned to Paris two 
weeks ago, but now I wish that I had remained in Italy; for 
on my arrival here, I found that Hortense, having been left 
unprovided for by her husband, had sought shelter in a con- 
vent. As she remains a novice until the expiration of two 
years, I immediately requested an interview, which was granted 
to me under certain conditions and restrictions, exacted by the 
order; but I had the great happiness of beholding that blessed 
face once more. Need I tell you how urgently I pleaded my 
case, and how hard it was for me to control the language 
which my love-inspired heart prompted? With a sad smile that 
foretold my dreadful fate, she listened until I had finished She 
seemed to prepare her answer while I was speaking, for it fol- 
lowed as promptly as the thunder-clap follows the lightning; and 
every syllable of those hope-destroying words fell so plainly and 
distinctly upon my ear, that, were I to live a thousand years, I 
could never forget them. 

** * I deeply sympathize with you,' said she, ' in your disap- 
pointment, nor have I forgotten your noble conduct at the duel; 
but I can never be your wife. Until you crossed my path, my 
life had been a quiet and happy one ; but almost from the mo- 
ment I looked upon your statue, my misery began. I attach 
no blame to you; but I could never overcome the feeling of dis- 
like which I have taken to you, though you are but the inno- 
cent cause of my misfortunes. My resolutions are unalterable. 
The world has no charms for me. I shall not leave this sacred 
spot until God calls me to that better land where sorrow and 
misfortune are unknown. I must now leave you to your grief, 
if such you really feel. The time limiting our interview is 
nearly spent. Farewell, for ever I and may Heaven have mercy 
on us both! ' 
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' ' She made a motion to leave me. I could no longer master my 
feelings: despair had taken possession of my heart. Involnntan 
rily sinking on my knees before her, I violently seized her hands 
to press them to my Ups, when she angrily withdrew them, and 
hastily disappeared. 

'* At the same time the convent-bell, in solemn tones, rang out 
the hour of service. A magic power seemed to fasten me to the 
spot. Clasping my hands in fervent prayer, I implored God to 
let me die on the sacred ground, made still more sacred by her 
presence; but He who rules our destinies did not see fit to 
grant my prayer. 

^* Five minutes afterwards I left the gloomy place that shut 
me out from hope and happiness far ever. My life is blighted, 
my health is impaired. May God grant me an early death I I 
long to go to the better world, where I hope to find, the ideal of 
my life. 

' ^FarewelL May Heaven bless you, and may you ever kindly 
remember your unfortunate friend, 

"Paul Rochelle." 

My heart sank within me when I read the sad 
letter. 

Ten weeks afterwards I learned that he had died 
at his parents' house in the Rue St. Denis. 

Poor, dear Paul I I shall never forget him. He 
has left a world of care and disappointment, hoping 
to meet his dear Hortense at some future time among 
the gentle spirits in the bright Hereafter. 

May he realize his hopes, and may his soul rejoice 
in the reunion I Amen 1 
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TWO YEAKS IN DARKNESS. 

In my younger years I was passionately fond of 
reading. I swallowed all sorts of novels by the 
bushel ; and, when I think of it now, it seems to me 
that I have lost just as many hours of my life as I 
then spent in perusing those volumes of fiction. 

I really ought to be the last man in this world to 
make such an assertion, as I myself am now writing a 
book, of which the following is the last of the twelve 
stories comprising the contents of my humble work. 

At the age of sixteen I boarded with a married 
sister of mine, in the city of Hamburg, in Germany. 
I occupied a cozy little room, the walls of which were 
decorated in the German fashion, by being covered 
with canvas, upon which the paper was pasted. Not 
being able to devote any time to reading during the 
day, I adopted the unwise and dangerous practice of 
reading in bed at night, and often until morning. 
My sister, as well as her husband, strongly objected 
to this ; and, as there was no gas in the house, they 
positively refused to furnish me with light after ten 
o'clock in the evening, thus trying to force me into 
obedience to their will. I remember distinctly that 
when my brother-in-law, speaking also in behalf of 
his good wife, told me of their joint resolution, I had 
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just finished the third volume of Eugene Sue's inter- 
esting novel, entitled, " The Mysteries of Paris ; " and, 
as I was determined to read the remaining nine vol- 
umes of the work, I had to devise a plan of my own 
in order to accomplish my design : nor did it take 
me very long to arrive at the conclusion, not to re- 
volt openly against their decree, but to mislead my 
dear relatives by apparent submission to their wish, 
and then, unbeknown to them, to provide myself 
with a sperm candle, a candlestick, and a pair of 
snuffers. So thought, so done. I had no trouble in 
smuggling these few articles into the house,* and then 
into my room, where I kept them concealed during 
the day. My plan worked admirably ; and my deceit 
would probably never have been discovered, had it 
not been for an accident, which threw a little too 
much light on my wrong-doings, and nearly proved 
fatal to me, as well as to the other inmates of the 
house. You will undoubtedly call me very impru- 
dent, when I confess to you, that after retiring at 
night, I was in the habit of placing the candlestick, 
containing a burning candle, on a low chair, occupy- 
the small space between the bedstead and the wall. 
Well, the upshot of the matter was, that one night 
I fell asleep while reading a translation of a French 
novel, entitled " Le Diable boiteux," or " The Limp- 
ing DevU," and came pretty near to being roasted 
alive ; for when I awoke from a feeling of suffocation, 
the wall-paper was on fire, and the room was filled 
with a dense smoke, rendering it almost impossible for 
me to breathe. Fortunately I had presence of mind 
enough not to raise an alarm, but by the aid of wet 
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towels to extinguish the smoldering fire, and then by 
opening the windows, to admit fresh air into the room, 
after which I felt relieved in thinking that all danger 
was over. I made no mention of the occurrence at the 
breakfast-table ; but, after my brother-in-law had left 
the house, I told my sister what had happened. I shall 
never forget her look of indignation, and my feeling of 
regret and shame ; nor could I ever forget the book, 
which, by falling on and upsetting the lighted candle, 
had caused all the mischief. And an interesting book 
it really was. It told of a limping devil, flying over 
cities and villages, occasionally alighting on the roofs 
of houses, and invisibly creeping and peeping through 
skylights, or chimneys, thus, unseen and unheard, 
looking behind the scenes of domestic life, sometimes 
of happiness, but oftener of misery. The idea was so 
novel to me, and so well suited to my own desire and 
inclination to study human nature as an unobserved 
observer, that even now, after having lived in Amer- 
ica for a number of years, the desire of playing the 
part of an indiscreet spirit, as described by the au- 
thor of " Le Diable boiteux," has not yet left me nor 
abated. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at, that I felt 
greatly interested, when one evening, involuntarily 
and unexpectedly, I found myself, although not limp- 
ing, in a similar position to that assumed by the afore- 
said dark-complexioned gentleman with the cloven- 
foot. I am not certain as to the exact date ; but I am 
positive that it was after ten o'clock, on a bitter cold 
night in February, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
when, after having visited a destitute German family, 
for whom I had made a collection among my friends, 
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I had just descended the narrow stairway, leading 
from the fourth to the third floor of a tenement-house 
in Avenue B, New York, when on reaching the 
hall, a shriek of anguish, followed by the exclamation, 
" Good heavens, I am blind 1" reached my ear, and 
caused me to pause at the door of the room from 
which the voice had issued* By the dim light of a 
small lamp standing on a shelf in the entry, I noticed 
a sign on the door, bearing the inscription : 

Jj^enrg lEngelfiarlrt, 

TEACHEB OF PIANO AND SINGING. 

My sympathy was strongly and strangely aroused 
by the tone of despair in which those few but terri- 
ble words were uttered ; and therefore it was but nat- 
ural that I lingered at the door, expecting to find out 
something more of the matter. I listened attentively,, 
but could hear only a subdued sobbing, intermingled 
with a fervent prayer, asking God for relief. It was 
a man that was suffering and praying, and a German 
at that. Could I aid or comfort him in any way ? 
My heart and hand were willing and ready to do so. 
Why should I hesitate, and consider formalities, when 
I might be of some service to him ? 

Following the impulse of the moment, I rapped at 
the door. 

" Who is there ? " shouted a voice from within ; and 
at the same time the door was locked and bolted. 

" You do not know me : I am a stranger," said I 
hesitatingly. 

" Why, then, do you trouble me at this late hour of 
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the night? Are you a robber, who has already found 
out my helpless condition, and who wants to take 
advantage of it?" said the unfortunate and suspi- 
cious man. 

" I am no robber, but one of your countrymen. I 
have heard your cry of anguish, and I merely came 
to inquire if I could render you any assistance," said 
I mildly. 

" Then, in the name of God, come in and be wel- 
come," said he, hastily opening the door for me. I 
entered the room. Expecting to find a home of 
poverty, I was forcibly struck with and agreeably 
surprised by the neatness, taste, and refinement visi- 
ble, not only in the furniture and carpet, but in every 
other article contained in the room and adjoining 
bedroom, the door of which was wide open. A 
Steinway piano was the principal attraction in the 
room. But no ! — I am mistaken : it might have been 
the most costly, but it was by no means the most 
attractive object visible ; for such surely was a life-size 
portrait of a young lady of rare beauty, a face so 
noble and so sweet that one could never forget it. 
It represented a healthy-looking blonde, aged about 
twenty-four, with dark-blue eyes, a well-formed nose, 
a small mouth, and ruby lips. Entering the room, I 
apologized to Mr. Engelhardt — for such he was — for 
intruding into his sanctum, begging of him, at the 
same time, to look upon me as a sympathizing friend. 
No sooner had I spoken these words, than I discov- 
ered that I had blundered ; for, bursting into tears, he 
said in a sad tone, — 

" Oh that I cpuld be permitted to look upon you 
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and upon her I but I have lost my sight. What will 
she say and do when she hears of it? What will 
become of me and of her? How could I support, 
how comfort her, blind and helpless as I have now 
become ? " 

"It then seems that you are married?" said I 
inquiringly. 

"No, sir I Thank Heaven I I am not married 
yet," said he quickly ; "but I am engaged to an angel, 
a girl as you rarely find one. There hangs her por- 
trait over the piano. It is a good likeness of her ; 
and, if you have studied physiognomy, you may judge 
for yourself what a treasure she would be to the man 
who adores her and who understands how to appreci- 
ate her. We have known each other for five years. 
She has been my happiness and my hope, nor is she 
entirely unprepared for the great misfortune that has 
befallen me. My eyes have been exceedingly weak 
for a year past, and my physician often told me that 
I would eventually lose the use of them, if I persisted 
in straining them by teaching and practicing so late 
at night. But how could I avoid it ? We were to 
be married next May ; and it required a handsome sum 
of money to go to housekeeping and to defray all the 
other expenses attending our wedding. It was for 
her dear sake that I toiled day and night. To make 
her comfortable and happy has been the sole aim of 
my life since first I met her. I hoped that God 
would not crush me as he has done. But it is all 
over with my happiness now. I will not draw her 
down with me into poverty and misery! I will 
release her from her vows ! I will bury my fondest 
hopes, and tiy to teach myself to forget her ! " 
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He was sitting in an easy-chair with his head re- 
clining on the back of the chair, while he spoke those 
sad words of despair. I had a good chance to study 
his features, which were striking and handsome. 
Only once before had I met a person with such a 
marked and expressive countenance, and that was 
General Pike, a Southern gentleman, with whom, 
some years ago, I became slightly acquainted on my 
way from New Orleans to Memphis. Engelhardt 
was of dark complexion. He had an oval face, a 
Roman nose, dark-brown eyes, long, black hair, 
and a heavy but graceful moustache. Altogether 
he looked more like a Frenchman than a German. 
His language indicated a cultivated mind; and his 
voice was clear and deep, like that of an Italian 
opera-singer. He was of middling height, well pro- 
portioned, and had a military bearing. I felt deeply 
interested in the unfortunate man ; but, remembering 
the lateness of the hour, I inquired if I could be of 
any service to him. 

" You could," replied he ; " but I have no right to 
burden you with a message, and I fear that I have 
already imposed on your good-nature by telling you 
wtat in fact could not interest you." 

" Mr. Engelhardt," said I, " it is but just that you 
should know who I am before you confide in me any 
further." I then gave him my name. 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed he. "Ohl I have 
heard of you before from my neighbors up stairs, to 
whom you have been so kind. Now I am sure that 
I have found a sympathizing friend." 

" Well, then, if you think that you can place con- 
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fidence in me, please tell me how I can serve you,*' 
saidlfirmly 

" You can do nothing for me to-night," replied he ; 
" but if you would be good enough to procure for me, 
in the morning, an intelligent boy, ten or twelve 
years old, who can read and write well, and send him 
to me as early as possible, you would greatly oblige 
me. 

"I will do so with pleasure," said I, taking his 
right hand and pressing it ; "but is there nothing else 
you desire me to do for you ? " 

"Nothing, sir," said he, "except — But, no! I 
will not trouble you with that." 

My curiosity probably equalled my sympathy, 
when I exclaimed, — 

"I shall insist upon your telling me what you 



mean." 



"Well," said Engelhardt reluctantly, "this is 
Friday. On Sunday night she will expect me. 
She must therefore be informed of my misfortune 
before that time. I am blind, and can not write to 
her. I thought you might be the most suitable per- 
son to broach the sad subject to her; but I fear it 
would be asking too much of you." 

" Give me the name and address of the young 
lady, and I will see her to-morrow," said I. 

" Her name is Ida Luther," replied he. " She is an 
orphan, and lives with her aunt, Mrs. Weis, at No. — y 
East Tenth Street. She teaches in a school during 
the week ; but to-morrow being Saturday, you will 
probably find her at home." 

"All right," said I, taking leave of my blind 
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friend : " you shall hear from me again before to-mor- 
row evening, and I will send you a boy early in the 
morning. Good-night." 

" Good-night, and God's blessing for your kind- 
ness I " said Engelhardt, accompanying me to the 
door, which he locked and bolted once more. 

It was just eleven o'clock when I reached the 
street. The night was cold and clear. The full 
moon shone brightly, the stars twinkled roguishly in 
the dark blue sky ; but there was now one more im- 
fortunate on earth who could not behold the glory 
of the Lord in his great and marvelous works. God 
pity the blind I 

" It seems to me that I was born to meet with all 
sorts of strange adventures," said I to myself, while 
I was waiting for the street-car to ride home. I 
almost wished at that moment that I had not taken 
any active part in the matter. But this selfish 
thought was soon superseded by a kinder and nobler 
feeling, and a firm resolution to befriend and aid the 
poor man as much as it wag in my power. The next 
morning I started out early, to engage a boy for my 
friend. I had not the slightest trouble in finding 
one, as I knew exactly where to apply ; and I found 
about a dozen lads ready and willing to take the 
position for a trifling compensation. I selected the 
neatest and cleanest of them, a boy by the name of 
Franz Lucas, whom I sent to Engelhardt for approv- 
al. In the afternoon of the same day, I gathered 
courage enough to call on Miss Luther. On ringing 
the bell at her house, I heard hasty footsteps in the 
hall; and a few minutes afterwards the door was 
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opened by a portly lady with gray curls, who ap- 
peared somewhat surprised at beholding a stranger, 
while she asked, — 

" Whom do you wish to see, sir ? '* 

" Miss Luther, if you please," said I politely, at 
the same time handing her my card. 

"Please walk into the parlor. I will call my 
niece," said the lady. 

I entered the parlor. Almost the first thing I 
noticed was an imperial-size photograph of Engel- 
hardt, in a gilt frame, which stood on the mantle- 
piece. No wonder the fair Ida had fallen in love 
with those handsome eyes, which now were closed to 
her for ever. A light step on the stairway, the rustle 
of a dress, and then Miss Luther stood wonderingly 
before me. I was struck with her beauty, which 
was heightened by the plainness of her attire, con- 
sisting of a tight-fitting gray merino dress. Bowing 
to her, she begged me to be seated; which I did, 
saying, — 

" Miss Luther, I have called upon you in behalf of 
Mr. Henry Engelhardt, and as his friend." 

"If you are Mr. Engelhardt's friend, and he is 
yours, how happened it that he never mentioned 
your name to me ? " said the lady quietly. 

" Our acquaintance has been but short," said I 
with some embg-rrassment, feeling that her large blue 
eyes were steadily fixed on mine. 

"When and where did you last see Mr. Engel- 
hardt? How was he when you left him, and what 
message do you bear to me from him ? " asked the 
lady sternly. 
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If a shrewd lawyer had cross-examined me on 
the witness-stand, in a complicated murder-case, his 
questions could not have been more clear and pointed 
than those of Miss Luther. 

"I saw him last night between ten and eleven 
o'clock at his own room : he was not feeling quite 
well ; his eyes troubled him, and prevented Iiitti from 
writing to you, for which reason he requested me to 
call upon you, and ask you to excuse him from spend- 
ing to-morrow evening with you, as you probably 
expected him to do," said I, watching the effect my 
words had upon her. 

" Is this all you wish to say to me ? " inquired Miss 
Luther. 

" This is all," said I hesitatingly. 

"It is false!" exclaimed the lady, in an angry 
voice. " Let me tell you, sir, that this is not all you 
came to say to me. I am not a child, but a woman; 
and I know and feel that you are concealing some- 
thing from me, and that you are only preparing me 
for some dreadful news regarding Engelhardt, who 
is my best and dearest friend and my affianced hus- 
band. I bear a stout heart within me, and I must 
learn the truth from you at once." 

There was a firmness and grandeur in her com- 
manding voice, which made me feel that I could 
deceive her no longer. 

"Well, then," said I, with a sad and trembling 
voice, "your friend fears he may lose his eyesight 
ere long." 

" Or, rather, has lost it already? " said Miss Luther 
inquiringly. 
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"Alas! it is as you say," replied I, while 'tears 
were forcing themselves to my eyes. She noticed 
my emotion ; and, arising from her seat, she quickly 
approached me, and, taking my right hand in her 
own, she said in a tender tone, — 

" Pardon my rash words, sir : I now feel that you 
are his friend as well as mine. Go, hasten to him : 
tell hiTTi to keep up a brave heart, and not despair. 
Say to him that I will send him a guide, until I can 
serve him as such myself before the world. Tell 
him that I will cling to him in weal and woe, through 
light and darkness, and that I have saved enough 
from my earnings as a teacher to keep us both from 
want for more than a year. Go, please, tell him all 
this, and say to him, also, that my aunt and myself 
will call upon him this evening." 

I looked at her with admiration, while she spoke 
these kind and encouraging words. "Did ever there 
live a nobler girl than this ? " asked I of myself. 

I knew of a case in my native city, where a rich' 
young man was engaged to be married to a lovely 
girl, who after their engagement became blind from 
the effects of scarlet fever. The man refused to 
marry her ; and his heartlessness so affected the unfor- 
tunate girl, that she lost her reason, and died a raving 
maniac at the age of twenty. 

I was about to take leave of Miss Luther, when it 
occurred to me that she might be pleased to learn 
that I had already procured a guide for her friend. I 
therefore informed her of it ; and I could see that it 
gladdened her heart, for she exclaimed, "Thank 
God I then the poor man is not alone and helpless." 
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It was nearly dark when I left the noble girl, and 
wended my way to Avenue B. When I rapped at 
Engelhardt's ddor, he was playing the piano, but the 
music he had chosen was as sad and plaintive as 
Beethoven's Funeral March. It ceased: the boy 
Franz opened the door, and announced me to his mas- 
ter. The blind man arose hastily, and, guided by the 
sound of my footsteps, approached me, saying,- 

"Be welcome, sir! Have you seen her?" 

I told him every thing that Miss Luther had said ; 
and he seemed to inhale every word, for he was 
breathing heavily while I spoke. When I finished 
he exclaimed, " The noble girl 1 God bless her I but 
she shall not be sacrificed for my sake." 

I did not understand the meaning of these last 
words at the time, but they were made clear to me 
in the course of events connected with this story. 
Noticing Engelhardt's agitation while he spoke, I 
tried to turn the conversation by inquiring how the 
boy suited him. 

" I think he will answer, and I am greatly obliged 
to you; but I may not require his services very long," 
said Engelhardt. 

Again I was at a loss to comprehend the meaning 
of his remark ; and, although it puzzled me a little, I 
asked no explanation, for fear of irritating him. Not 
wishing to be present at the interview between the 
imfortunate man and his betrothed, I left soon after- 
wards, promising to see him again shortly. From 
that day I called on him at least three times a week ; 
and I found him to be very agreeable, interesting, and 
highly educated. He spoke English, French, Ger- 
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man, and Italian yery fluently, having at his com- 
mand the choicest words in either tongue ; and he had 
corresponded in all these languages before he lost 
the use of his eyes. In addition to these accomplish- 
ments, he was a thorough musician, playing several 
instruments besides the piano, while his voice was a 
deep and melodious baritone, of great compass. Du> 
ing my visits at his room, he often entertained me 
by singing and playing for me ; and on various occa- 
sions I met Miss Luther and her aunt there. 

Engelhardt seemed graduaUy to submit to his ter- 
rible fate, and at times even appeared cheerful and 
gay ; but I noticed one thing which I did not alto- 
gether fancy ; and that was, that in the presence of 
his lovely and amiable betrothed he seemed embar- 
rassed, despondent, dull, and absent-minded, when, in 
fact, her presence ought to have produced an entirely 
different effect upon him. I could not account for 
his strange conduct on those occasions ; and the more 
I pondered over it, the more it seemed to me as if 
Engelhardt's conscience was troubled by a feeling of 
remorse, for some wrong which he had done, or con- 
templated doing, to the noble and unsuspecting girl. 
Being a close observer of human nature, and calling 
to 4 nund .Mio™ .tang, ,em»k, incu««4 
uttered by the blind man, this conviction forced itself 
so strongly upon my thoughts, that, I may well say, it 
worried me more than I was willing to admit, even to 
myself. Engelhardt, notwithstanding his great a£3ic- 
tion, had much to be thankful for. In the first place, 
he had lost but very few of his pupils, and even 
assured me that he felt himself more competent to 
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teach than ever before, as now not the slightest 
sound escaped his notice. In the second place, he 
ought to have been endlessly happy in the thought, 
that the girl of his choice, noble, brave, and self-sacri- 
ficing in her nature, never entertained the remotest 
thought of abandoning, on account of his infirmity, 
the man whom she loved and respected. In the 
third place, Mrs. Weis, not less kind and generous 
than her niece, had promised to the latter a complete 
and elegant outfit, and furthermore volunteered to 
defray all expenses of the wedding and a short tour 
to Niagara Falls ; while another relative of the young 
lady insisted upon furnishing for them a suite of 
rooms, regardless of expense, and the wedding was 
already fixed upon. In fact, every thing seemed to 
work in favor of the young couple ; and yet I had a 
strange and unaccountable presentiment, that some 
ominous cloud was hovering over the horizon of their 
happiness, threatening at any moment to burst upon 
their heads. Whether or not I was wrong in my 
apprehensions, you will soon ascertain. Only have a 
little patience, dear reader. 

A teacher once asked a stupid boy in school, 
where the thunder and lightning came from; and 
the boy replied, that it came out of his grand- 
mother's bones, for at a recent thunder-storm he 
had heard her say that she had felt it in her bones 
for several days. 

I experienced a sensation similar to that described 
by the venerable lady, when one stormy evening, 
after eleven o'clock, a loud and quickly repeated ring 
at the door-bell disturbed my slumbers, and caused 
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me to jump out of bed, and hasten to the window to 
learn what was wanted. 

" Who is there ? " asked I. 

"I have a letter for you, sir, which requires an 
immediate answer," said a clear voice. 

"All right. Wait a moment, until I come down," 
replied I. 

Gathering a few necessary garments, and slipping 
them on in a hurry, I hastened to the door, where I 
met a strange boy, who handed me a note. Lighting 
the gas in the hall, I read the following message, ad- 
dressed to me : — 

** Dear Sir, — Pardon me for disturbing you at this late 
hour. As my friend, and a friend of Engelhardt, I implore you 
to caU on me instantly, in order to consult with me regarding a 
yeiy important matter concerning that unfortunate man. 

** Yours, very respectfully, 

** Ida Luther." 

Folding the note, I felt I was shivering like a leaf. 
Whether it was the chill of the night air, or the fright, 
I am not able to decide. All I remember now is, 
that I told the boy to wait for me, and, after a hasty 
toUet, I accompanied him to Mrs. Weis's house in 
East Tenth Street. 

When one is in trouble, moments seem like hours, 
and so it probably appeared to Miss Luther that 
night ; for, when we approached her aunt's house, the 
yoimg lady, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
stood at the front door, looking up and^ down the 
street, apparently awaiting our arrival. Noticing her 
from a distance, I hastened my steps, and soon stood 
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before the pale and ghastly-looking girl, who ushered 
me into the parlor. She seemed nervous and excited, 
and unable to control her emotion. Bursting into 
tears, she hastily put a letter into my hand, on read- 
ing which, I felt that my presentiment had become 
reality. My strong nerves began to waver, while my 
eyes grew dim, as I perused the dreadful message, 
which was as follows : — 

**Mis8 Ida Luther. 

** Dear 3Iiss, — In behalf of Mr. Henry Engelhardt, and as his 
attorney, I am instructed to inform you that the above-named 
gentleman is now on his way to Europe. He left by the Hamburg 
steamer yesterday. He desires me to state to you, that while 
he fully appreciates your noble nature, he can not and will not 
consent to your sacrificing yourself for his sake ; and for this rea- 
son, freely and unconditionally releases you from your marriage 
engagement to him, as well as from all other promises connected 
with, or having arisen from, your matrimonial intentions. He 
furthermore wishes me to inform you, that he has taken the 
liberty to assign and convey to you all his personal property, now 
being on the premises formerly occupied by him in Avenue B, 
and that a deed conveying to you said goods and chattels, in- 
cluding a valuable Steinway piano, has already been put on 
record in the office of the Clerk of the Court of Conmion Pleas 
for the City of New York, with instructions to deliver said deed 
to you when recorded. He also begs of you not to lose your 
faith in him, but believe him to remain true and devoted to you, 
and that, if it be God's will, you may hear from him again at 
some future time. 

^^ In conclusion, I deem it my duty, in justice to Mr. Engel- 
hardt and to myself, to state to you, that the foregoing was dic- 
tated to me by him, almost word for word, and that while dic- 
tating the letter, he was in full possession of his mental faculties 
and apparently perfectly calm and composed. 

** If you desire it, I shall be ready at any moment to confirm 
and verify, by my verbal statement, in any court of law or 
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equity, what I have above asserted m "writing; and I sincerely 
hope that I may be of some service to you, either in this matter 
or otherwise. Meanwhile, I remain, 

** Yours very respectfully, 

"Erastus Fairchild, 
*^ Attomey-at'Lawy No. — , Wall Street." 

" It then seems that my presentiments have proved 
true," said I to myself, while I was pondering over 
the strange contents of the fatal letter, which I still 
held in my hands. 

"When did you receive this message, Miss Lu- 
ther?" asked I, returning the document to her. Our 
eyes met when I asked the question. There was a 
world of grief stamped on her pale face, when she 
replied, — 

" The letter was delivered here soon after six 
o'clock this evening, while my aunt and myself were 
absent from home. The servant handed it to me, on 
our return, at half past ten. I hesitated before sending 
to you ; but you have proved such a true friend and 
kind adviser to us, that I was sure you would not feel 
offended for being disturbed at this late hour of the 
night in a case of emergency. The sudden blow has 
stunned and paralyzed me ; and I feel perfectly help- 
less, and unable to act for myself. What shall I do ? " 

" Nothing, but submit to your fate for the present, 
and leave the rest to our kind Father in heaven," 
said I firmly. " I know that Engelhardt loves you 
dearly and truly ; and the power of that sacred feel- 
ing will bring him back to you, sooner or later. Keep 
up a brave heart, and never lose your faith in him." 

" Your words are comforting and stimulating," said 
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Miss Luther. " I feel that I need not yet despair I 
will not lose my faith in him ; and I promise to re- 
main true and devoted to him in heart, soul, and 
body. So help me God 1 " 

"Amenl" said Mrs. Weis, who had entered the 
room while her niece was stiU speaking. 

A brief consultation now followed between us 
three, resulting in an invitation to Mr. Fairchild to 
favor us with a visit on the ensuing evening, after 
which I left the ladies, and returned to my home. 

A high wind was raging at the time, the air was 
harsh and chilly, and my thoughts wandered to our 
poor blind friend, now drifting on the wild ocean. 
Shall we ever see him again ? God only knows. Oh ! 
were we but permitted to read the future ; yet, after 
all, it is probably better that we are not able to do 

80. 

In response to a note, addressed by me to the 
attorney, this gentleman made his appearance at 
Mrs. Weis's house precisely at eight o'clock on the fol- 
lowing evening. He was rather stern, but polite, 
and by no means disagreeable. From him we learned 
that^he (Fairchild) had tried his utmost to dissuade 
Engelhardt from leaving this country, showing hiTn 
the folly of his undertaking, in his present helpless 
condition ; but that his client had been so firm in his 
resolution, that it was impossible to induce h\m to 
abandon his plan. Engelhardt claimed that he had 
rich relatives in Dresden, who would not let I^itti 
want for any thing, and that he considered it his 
sacred duty, under the present circumstances, to 
release Miss Luther from her engagement to him, as 
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she might at some future tune regret her resolution 
to share his fate through a life of misery. Mr. Fair- 
child also informed us, that Engelhardt had dis- 
charged the boy Franz a day before his departure, 
but had substituted him by a larger and more intelli- 
gent young man, who accompanied him to Europe. 
We furthermore learned from the lawyer that Engel- 
hardt had left as a second^>abm passenger in a Ham- 
burg steamer; that Mr. Fairchild had accompanied 
him and his guide to the boat, where, on taking leave 
of him, he was instructed not to deliver the message 
until the next evening, and that he (Fairchild) was 
satisfied that Engelhardt's departure was not a rash 
act, prompted by the impulse of the moment, but a 
long-premeditated and well-laid plan, which state- 
ment justified the suspicions aroused in me in conse- 
quence of the strange remarks made by the unfortu- 
nate man on various occasions. 

I must confess that my mind felt somewhat re- 
lieved when I heard the foregoing statement from 
the lips of Mr. Fairchild, while, at the same time, his 
last remarks, ascribing Engelhardt's departure to a 
premeditated plan, probably- had an entirely different 
effect upon his forsaken bride, as it seemed to debar 
her from all hopes of ever seeing him again ; whereas, 
had her lover taken the step hastily, remorse and 
shame might soon have brought him back to the 
object of his affection. 

In what light the young lady looked upon the mat- 
ter, I am unable to decide. At all events, she was 
made miserable for the time being. 

I must now pass over a period of more than two 
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years, in which I saw Miss Luther and her aunt but 
seldom. The poor girl looked pale and sad, but 
seemed to keep up courage and a brave heart, per- 
haps in hopes of meeting her aflSanced in the blessed 
hereafter, where the blind shall see, the deaf hear, 
and the dumb sing praises to the Lord of hosts. 

I had just returned from a short trip to the New- 
England States, when one pleasant siunmer morning, 
in the month of July, 1865, the letter-carrier delivered 
me a letter, bearing a foreign postmark. Not expect- 
ing any letter from Europe at the time, I was anxious 
to learn who had written to me. Impatiently open- 
ing the letter, curiosity prompted me to look first at 
the signature, when, to my indescribable surprise and 
delight, I discovered that it was signed, "Henry 
Engelhardt." You may easily imagine how eager I 
was to learn the contents of the unexpected missive ; 
and as you, dear reader, undoubtedly are equally anx- 
ious to hear what Engelhardt had to say for himself, 
I will give you a true copy of the letter at once. It 
was dated at Dresden, June the 12th, 1865, and was 
written in his own handwriting, thus showing that 
his eyesight must have been restored. It read as 
follows : — 

** My deab and kind Friend, — I write this letter at a ven- 
ture, not being certain whether you are dead or alive. Even if 
you are stiU in the land of the living, you may have left New 
York, and emigrated to the Far West, or to the gold regions of 
Calif omia; but, wherever you may be, should this letter reach 
you, you will undoubtedly be surprised to hear from me, after a 
silence of more than two years, during which, let me assure you, 
I never did forget your disinterested and unwavering friend- 
ship, for which I so badly repaid you, by withholding from you 
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the secret which I carried with me for weeks previons to my 
departure. Can you ever pardon my deceit, and agam look 
upon me as a friend ? From my message to Ida, through my 
attorney, you will have learned what motive prompted me to 
leave her so abruptly. I could not endure the thought of letting 
the poor girl suffer with me, and through me; although I now 
feel, that, if she is still alive, her mental sufferings during the 
two years of our separation must have been very great. Let 
me give you a brief sketch of my life, from the moment the 
steamer left New York, as up to that time you are informed of 
my movements. Our passage was pleasant and comparatively 
short. I had but a slight touch of sea-sickness, and we landed 
in Hamburg, exactly three weeks from the date on which the 
steamer left New York. My guide kept in good health and 
spirits during the whole trip. We had taken with us several 
brass and string instruments; and, as he is quite a musical 
genius, we passed the time very pleasantly together. In Ham- 
burg we staid but three days, and then went through to Dres- 
den, where I was heartily welcomed by my uncle and aunt, who 
had been previously advised of my coming. Thi-ough their 
kindness and liberality I was enabled to procure the services of 
an eminent oculist, who, after a consultation with some of his 
associates, declared, that, while he did not wish to create in me 
hopes which might never be realized, he thought that there 
might be a possibility of having my eyesight restored after sev- 
eral years, not less than two or three, during which time I must 
be kept in a darkened room, from aU outside influences which 
could disturb my peace of mind or in any way agitate or worry 
me, and that, while so confined, I must subject myself to the 
strictest diet, in order to obtain my health and physical 
strength. Can you doubt that I yielded to every thing, hoping 
that perhaps, at some distant day, I might again be permitted 
to behold that noble face which is ever vividly before my 
mind's eye? Willingly and cheerfully I consented to all I was 
asked to do, and surrendered myself unconditionally to the 
treatment of my learned medical adviser. A suite of rooms on 
the third floor of my uncle's house was assigned to me and my 
guide ; and for two long and weary years, during which I led 
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the most monotonous life imaginable, I was kept in total darkness, 
tmtil, on the first day of May, the doctor performed a successful 
operation on my eyes; after -which it took about a month, 
during -which my eyes -were mostly bandaged, before I -was 
allowed to use them at my o-wn discretion. But, thank Heaven ! 
this day, for the first time, I am permitted to read and -write 
again ; and it seems to me that my eyes are better and stronger 
than they were for a great many years previous to my misfor- 
tune. But I have not told you all yet, and I know you "will be 
surprised and imdoubtedly rejoiced to hear the folio-wing. I 
think I once told you, that, although my parents were both dead, 
my grandfather on my mother's side was still li-vdng. He 
boarded at my imcle's house, and took a very kind interest in 
me, and often told me that I was my mother's image. In tlie 
early part of February, the dear old man, who had attained the 
age of seventy-three, was taken seriously ill, and after a short 
speU of sickness died. Soon after his death, it was discovered 
that he had left a -will, in which he remembered me very liber- 
ally; leaving me a round sum of money, equal to about twenty 
thousand dollars in American gold. This fact was wisely with- 
held from me till after the operation, and it is only a few days 
since I received the welcome news of my good fortune. God has 
been exceedingly good to me, and I yet hope to see all my 
friends again. I am now preparing to return to America; and 
if Ida still lives, and still loves me, I -will make, her my darling 
-wife. I have told you all ; and now I will leave it to you, and 
your good judgment, to prepare Ida for the good news. You 
brought the sad tidings of my blindness, and it is only just that 
you should now be the bearer of this joyful news. Ask her to 
forgive me, and ask her, if she would be glad to see me again; 
and if she says * Yes,' then please write to me at once, and I 
will fly to her on the wings of love. 

** And now, my dear friend, farewell for a while, until I shall 
have the great happiness to shake your hand once more on the 
free soil of America. Your sincere friend, 

" Henry Engelhardt." 

Deax reader, my story is drawing to a close. You 
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may easily imagine how glad I was to be the bearer 
of the happy news. The poor girl was overjoyed. I 
read the letter to her, word for word ; and when I had 
finished, she could no longer master her emotion, but, 
bursting into tears, she knelt down, and thanked God 
for his great mercy in giving back to her the idol of 
her heart. Arising, she took my hand in silence, 
while her eyes lighted up with hope and anticipated 
happiness. I promised to call again the next day; 
and, when I did so, I found her greatly improved in 
looks. 

Wearily the time dragged on until the day on 
which the steamer was to arrive, which brought such 
precious freight for at least one heart that was almost 
bursting with joy. FinaUy the day came. I stood 
on the pier, among a group of anxious friends, to 
receive and welcome Engelhardt; and we all strained 
our eyes for the first glimpse of the noble ship. Sud- 
denly our impatient and excited friend. Miss Luther, 
exclaimed, " There she comes I " And sure enough, 
much to our relief and gratification, slowly steaming 
up the bay was the ship. Nearer and nearer she 
came, until we could see objects restlessly moving to 
and fro upon her deck. Still nearer she drew ; and 
there, in all his manliness, stood our returning friend, 
waving his handkerchief to attract our attention. 
When Miss Luther at last caught sight of him, her 
joy knew no bounds. After the formalities of the 
custom-house restrictions were complied with, the 
passengers were allowed to land. I will not attempt 
to describe the scene which now followed between the 
faithful lovers. May it suffice to say, that they 
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laughed and cried alternately, and embraced and 
kissed each other over and over again. Carriages 
being in waiting, we gave orders to drive home. On 
our arrival at the house, Mrs. Weis invited all to a 
sumptuous collation ; and many were the toasts drank 
to the good health and happiness of our re-united 
friends, after which the guests withdrew. 

October came in its autumnal glory. To the 
lovers the bright leaves never looked so bright 
before. The merry birds seemed to strain their tiny 
throats to sing their prettiest songs in gardens and in 
parks, and all nature seemed to smile her brightest 
smile. In a retired part of the busy metropolis, there 
could be seen a church, lighted up, and looking as 
though the good old sexton had tried ids utmost to 
have this occasion one of the old sort of weddings, 
as he called it, with plenty of light on the subject. 
The friends sat as near the altar as they could possi- 
bly get, with all the patience they could command. 
Finally a whisper ran through the large assemblage. 
Then a rustle was heard, and another whisper, 
" Here they come I " 

Slowly up the aisle came the happy pair, looking 
solemn, although their hearts were full of joy ; while 
the deep-toned organ, grandly and proudly, yet ten- 
derly and lovingly, pealed forth a wedding-march. 

They kneel before the altar, — 

** The prayer is said, 
The service read,'* 

and he, who, in the darkness of his chamber across 
the wide ocean, had waited long and patiently, yet 
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almost hopelessly, for this hour, and she whose love 
and faith had grown stronger and truer as the years 
rolled on, were man and wife. 

What God has joined, 
Let no man put asunder. 

Nearly twelve years have elapsed since the happy 
event took place ; and in justice to the true lovers, I 
must say, that, from all appearances, their married 
life has been one continued honeymoon. Heaven 
has. blessed them with lovely children, who are grow- 
ing up the joy and pride of their parents ; and in the 
light of his present happiness, our friend Engelhardt 
feels that he has no cause to regret having spent 
two t/ears in darkness. 



